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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T the moment of writing, nothing more is 
A apparent as to the coal dispute than that the 

Government is ready to do all that may use- 
fully be done to avoid a cessation of work. The 
parties are manceuvring over points which are all 
important to them, but do not seem important to 
outsiders: neither dare give way for fear of dis- 
playing a tactical weakness. This is a situation in 
which the impartial mediator, if he understands it, 
can often intervene with advantage. He, and he 
alone, can make both sides retreat step by step, 
and this without either seeming to give way to 
the other. And in such situations the power of 
the individual can make itself felt and the gift of 
persuasion finds its fullest opportunity. Mr. 
Baldwin has often been laughed at for his 
sermons, but here, if ever, a sérmon is in place. 
The text should be that well-known text remind- 
ing us that we are all members of one another, 
and the application should point out that the 
chances of a stoppage benefiting anyone are 
infinitesimal, and that the chances of injuring 
éveryone are overwhe!ming. 


THE GREAT DILEMMA 
Yet reasonableness, however desirable, has had 


appalling difficulties to face. The mine-owners 
cannot continue to face such losses as that of two 
shillings a ton reported for the Scottish area in 
June. The miners’ representatives cannot face 
their constituents with a surrender to the owners’ 
new terms, which the Court of Inquiry criticized 
with some severity. Both sides are the victims of 
external economic forces which have ravaged their 
industry. An appeal to the heavily-burdened tax- 
payer for aid would simply set a precedent for 
every trade in distress, and such a series of 
demands could not possibly be met by the 
Treasury. As we write the only hope seems to 
lie in a formula of compromise between the dis- 
putants backed by some national guarantee of a 
loan in place of a subsidy in order to tide over a 
period of further negotiation. 


MONEY-LENDERS 

The Darling Committee heard the representa- 
tives of the money-lenders, and, apparently, dis- 
counted their evidence with a hand as liberal as 
their own when it comes to discounting bills. For 
the money-lenders with a beautiful unanimity de- 
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manded sixty per cent. as the lowest rate on which 
they could carry on their starved and arduous call- 
ing, whereas the Committee’s report suggests no 
more than a beggarly forty-eight per cent. per 
annum as the maximum. Certain other recom- 
mendations in the report may, however, help to 
make life easier for them. They are, for example, 
if legislation confirms the Committee, to be re- 
strained from sending out more than a bare inti- 
mation of their existence and their willingness to 
lend money. They will also, it is to be presumed, 
pick and choose a little more carefully among their 
clients, and there will be a certain modification of 
the present system which is, in effect, that the 
honest borrower pays the money-lender’s profit 
and the debts of the dishonest borrower as well. 
But that this old-established profession will be 
crushed by the Darling Committee is not to be ex- 
pected. The medieval Church did its best, and 
did not really succeed. 


MORE JUDICIAL INNOCENCE 


We do not wish to comment on the details of a 
certain divorce case which has recently occupied 
the time of the courts. But this case is remark- 
able if only as providing as comprehensive an 
instance of judicial innocence as exists in the 
annals of the bench. Mr. Justice Hill, after dis- 
claiming any ability to understand the strange 
picture of manners that was spread before him, 
went on to remark that he spent as little as pos- 
sible of his time in London, and consequently 
knew nothing whatever of London society. Now 
it would be hard not to sympathize with the desire 
of any person to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. But it is no less hard to avoid thinking 
that some knowledge of life as it is lived to-day 
is a desirable quality in a judge, and more 
especially in a judge who deals with the imponder- 
ables of the Divorce Court. It was a venial lapse 
not to have known who was Connie Gilchrist, but 
it surely matters more not to be acquainted with 
the changing conventions which govern the rela- 
tions of men and women—not, that is to say, to 
be in any useful sense a man of the world. 


LORD CHEYLESMORE 


The death of Lord Chevlesmore deprives Eng- 
land of a great soldier and a great patriot. Lord 
Cheylesmore may be said to have devoted his life 
to one object—the preservation of this country from 
foreign attack or invasion. The urgency of the 
problem of national defence was made apparent by 
the events attendant on the late war. Up till that 
period it had been realized by comparatively few. 
Among those few the names ot Lord Roberts and 
of Lord Cheylesmore claim an honoured pre- 
eminence. Lord Cheylesmore spent himself 
ungrudgingly and unceasingly in the service of 
his country, and his labours on her behalf will not 
be forgotten. 


THE FIGHT WITH BOLSHEVISM 

Certain sections of the British people still 
appear to believe that Bolshevism can be over- 
thrown by force. This inability to realize that 
préssure. from outside enables the Bolshevist 


leaders to strengthen their position by posing as 
the defenders of Russia against invasion may 
now quite easily create complications in our rela- 


tions with Germany. The fact that some German 
factories could still be converted to produce muni. 
tions does not alarm us, but the existence of mili. 
tarist organizations of one sort and another is a 
very different affair. And yet, according to in. 
formation from an entirely trustworthy source, 
several of these organizations—the ‘‘ Jung. 
deutscher Orden,’’ with a membership of two 
millions, for example—are now negotiating with 
énemies of Bolshevism in Great Britain. If they 
are allowed to retain their arms, they argue, they 
will make things as disagreeable as possible for 
Moscow. If we have to be hostile to Moscow, 
surely we need not use such untrustworthy and 
such dangerous methods of carrying on our 
campaign ! 


THE TURKISH FRONTIER QUESTION 

The report of the League of Nations Commis. 
sion to delimit the frontier between Irak and 
Turkey is now ready, and may, indeed, be pub. 
lished before these lines appear in print. The 
three members of the Commission have visited in 
person almost every disputed village, and every- 
body with experience of the Near East will realize 
how great must have been the difficulty of obtain- 
ing impartial opinions. We imagine that the 
report will give entire satisfaction neither to our- 
selves nor to the Turks, since compromise is in- 
evitable in disputes of this nature, but it is im- 
portant to remember that, in any case, the report 
is only an advisory one. The final decision as to 
the fate of the Mosul Vilayet will be taken by the 
League Council itself on September 2, and as both 
parties have agreed in advance to accept this deci- 
sion, we may hope that on that date one more 
dangerous dispute will be settled. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Although, elsewhere in this number, we suggest 
that many months must elapse before France and 
Germany can agree on the Security Pact, it is con- 
soling to realize that one by one the causes of 
hatred between the two countries are disappearing. 
Two-and-a-half years ago French troops were 
occupying the most important industrial area of 
Germany, while the British Government was un- 
able to prevent this action, which it considered to 
be a dangerous misinterpretation of the Versailles 
Treaty. Fortunately, much of the harm done 
then has been undone this week, when, almost un- 
noticed, the French have evacuated the Ruhr. 
Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort are still under 
foreign occupation, but we trust and believe that 
they will shortly be returned to Germany without 
incident. The sooner everyone forgets about this 
unfortunate episode in European history, the 
better will be the prospects of European peace. 


THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO 


Events in Morocco are developing rapidly. 
French and Spanish papers which, ten days ago, 
were talking of a long and severe campaign are 
now filled with telegrams about the prospects of 
peace. While Abdel Krim has been informed 
that the text of the Franco-Spanish peace terms is 
his for the asking, he has himself been busy ex- 
plaining, by article and interview, that he is the 
quietest of gentlemen. His own ideas of peace 
do not yet tally with those of Paris wr Madrid. 
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| 
The main obstacle to agreement will undoubtedly | 


be the measure of autonomy that is to be granted 
to him, and although his suggestion that the Riff 
should become an independent State financed and 
guaranteed by the League of Nations, there is no 
reason why, when the time comes, peace negotia- 
tions should not be carried on with the assistance 
of the Geneva organization. It is so much easier 
to compromise with an international body than 
with an enemy government, 


FADING FASCISM 

There are many indications that the strong dis- 
cipline introduced by Mussolini after Fascismo’s 
advent to power is collapsing. The so-called 
Cheka is more active, and several harmless 
tourists have been arrested during the last few 
weeks on the most absurd charges. It is reported 
that the Rome correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, who has lived for two or three years in 
Moscow without getting himself into trouble, has 
been expelled from Italy. Farinacci, the illiterate 
young workman who is now Secretary-General of 
the Fascist Party, has expressed contentment 
rather than regret that his followers have once 
more adopted a policy of violence against 
Amendola, Micheli, Albertelli, and any other 
deputies whom they happen to dislike. More 
serious still, Mussolini’s health is not improving, 
and he is still living on the lightest of diets, while 
trying at the same time to undertake more and 
more work. The outlook is not promising. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


When a human being is sick he takes expert 
advice, and, as a rule, the experts are able to agree 
on a diagnosis, to convince him of its correctness, 
and to prescribe a course of treatment. Medical 
science has its defects, but this is true in nine 
cases out of ten. One cannot say the same, 
apparently, when a building suffers from any ail- 
ment. Here the experts do most mightily dis- 
agree, and in such manner that the layman, who 
in a sense represents the patient and is the person 
to be convinced, is left without any definite idea at 
all. St. Paul’s is in danger. St. Paul’s is com- 
paratively safe. St. Paul’s may fall over to- 
morrow. It is a miracle that St. Paul’s is still 
standing. There is nothing serious the matter 
with St. Paul’s at all. And so with Waterloo 
Bridge. A chronological table of the authoritative 
opinions expressed with regard to that distressful 
structure would make strange reading. Now Mr. 
Manning, of the L.C.C., thinks it may fall bodily 
into the river at any moment; and the effects of 
such a catastrophe can hardly be estimated in 
advance. The idea is scouted, but so, too, last 
year was the idea that the bridge was in a serious 
condition at all. There followed then a _ panic- 
stricken closing, but it would be less easy to re- 
move some eighty thousand tons of masonry at a 
moment’s notice. It surely is not quite impossible 
for expert opinion to tell us in a convincing 
manner what the position really is. 


A SENSE OF PERSPECTIVE 


The letter addressed to the Press by the Rev. 
Richard Free, Vicar of St. Clement’s, Fulham, is 


an instructive example of the workings of a cer- 


tain type of clerical mind. The reverend genile- 
man is shocked at the scantiness of feminine 
attire now prevalent, and desires apparently a 
return to the days in which women whene’er they 
took their walks abroad exhibited to the public 
gaze nothing of themselves beyond their faces 
and their hands. We suspect him of desiring 
the return of the crinoline, which must certainly 
have provided an effective barrier against exces- 
sive intimacy. For our part we regard the modern 
type of dress as at once more convenient, more 
hygienic, and more becoming than the staider 
garments of the Victorian period. That the 
limits of decorum may have been occasionally 
overstepped, we are not concerned to deny, but 
it is hardly fair to pillory a whole sex for the de- 
linquencies of a few individuals. In any case, we 
think that Mr. Free might have found a fitter sub- 
ject for the exercise of his indignation. The 
general moral tone of what is sometimes called 
“high ”’ society and the rampant materialism and 
selfishness which are to be encountered in all 
classes of the community might well engage the 
attention of our religious leaders and reformers. 
When the ship is sinking, the fact that one of the 
cook’s kettles has begun to leak is apt, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, to escape observation. 


HOBBS’S BURDEN 

A fine summer has, curiously enough, given 
cricket both an orgy of scoring and many fine and 
exciting finishes. But the first spell of rainy 
weather leaves us waiting, not for the Champion- 
ship to be decided—for that is virtually decided 
already—nor yet for the result of any particular 
match, but for Hobbs to beat the record set up 
by W. G. Grace. When Hobbs is out, that 126th 
century still unachieved, half the interest goes out 
of the cricketing day, and one is left to speculate 
on the mixed feelings of the bowler who sent 
down the fatal ball and of the fieldsman who 
caught it. This is not Hobbs’s fault, nor ours. 
There never was a great batsman who cared less 
for average or records or more unselfishly for the 
result of a match. But that record weighs on us 
and on him, and neither he nor we will have any 
peace unti] he has disposed of it. 


THE RAIN AT LAST 

Raceé-goers at Goodwood, facing its glories in 
gum-boots and mackintoshes, may have felt that 
the drought had been inopportunely and intem- 
peratéely broken, but the coming of the rain in this 
sweltering summer was a relief to many. Among 
such are farmers, gardeners, officials of water-com- 
panies, bowlers on the cricket field, and all those 
who feel that offices and factories are not exactly de- 
sirable in a shade temperature of eighty or more. 
On the other hand, a drastic collapse of this re- 
markable summer on the very edge of the general 
holiday-month would be a tragedy for all those 
who have toiled through the scorchings of June 
and July. Our desire for a fine and genial August 
should be accompanied by a resolve to follow the 
Scottish example and divide up the common holi- 
days over the whole summer. The English con- 
centration on an August holiday plays into the 
hands of extortionate hotel-keepers, and the 
‘record ’’ crowds at railway stations are better 
to read about than to join. 
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GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 


ro HE welcome given by France to Germany’s 
[ Note indicates clearly that there will be no 

Security Pact for many months to come. 
We have always doubted the existence of the 
‘* complete agreement ’’ which Mr. Chamberlain 
and M. Briand announced so triumphantly in 
Geneva last June. Security, as most Frenchmen 
see it, is European insecurity; it is merely a 
system of alliances and special agreements which 
would make France strong enough to keep Ger- 
many in constant subjection. The only country 
to be disarmed would be Germany, the only 
country which could be attacked without being 
named the aggressor by the League of Nations 
Council would be Germany. We have never be- 
lieved that Mr. Chamberlain took so little account 
of the interests of his own country as to be in com- 
plete agreement with this dangerous conception 
of European affairs. Like other British politicians 
before him, he made the mistake of believing that 
France would change her mind as frequently and 
as easily as stage Frenchmen do, that in a few 
short weeks she would abandon a distrust of Ger- 
many that has influenced her whole policy for 
centuries. His naiveté has not had such disas- 
trous effects as one might have feared, since he 
has wisely declared that nothing in his discussions 
with M. Briand is binding on the British Govern. 
ment, but harm enough has been done already. 
‘*Tt cannot be admitted for one moment,’’ writes 
the Temps, ‘‘that the British Government could 
possibly modify their attitude and go back upon 
the position taken up by Mr. Chamberlain with 
the assent of the whole Baldwin Cabinet.’’ There 
need be no going back, since Mr. Chamberlain 
has always declared he could accept only a 
bilateral pact, and if France does not want an 
agreement of this nature, then there can be no 
agreement at all, 

Some Frenchmen would doubtless object to this 
rather outspoken summary of their motives. We 
should be pleased, in this instance, to be mis- 
taken, and it should be easy to give us proofs of 
our error. There must be no immediate question- 
ing of the decisions of Versailles, but were the 
French to insist that the Pact should definitely 
exclude such questionings for all time, then the 
Pact would be useless as well as unjust, since 
every treaty needs modification from time to time. 
Again, the French treaties with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are unfortunate at the best of 
times, but they are a real danger to peace if they 
allow French troops to go to war except with the 
agreement of the League of Nations Council. 
The Covenant should take precedence over all 
special agreements of this nature, and in this 
respect Germany is perfectly justified in posing 
as the defender of the principles of the League, 
just as she is justified in reminding France that 
the disarming of Germany was, according to the 
Treaty of Versailles, to be only the first step to- 
wards a general disarmament. By showing some 
spirit of international co-operation in these ques- 
tions, France could prove that her policy was not 
a purely selfish one, and that she was therefore 
justified in demanding our co-operation. 


We do not suffer from the illusion that the in. 
ternational spirit is rapidly gaining ground in 
Germany. But since circumstances and M. Briana 
are thus driving Germany into the position of de. 
fender of the League Covenant, the British 
Government should lose no opportunity of 
encouraging German membership of the League. 
The Western Pact may never come into being, 
but its failure would not be disastrous if Germany 
became a member of the League, since such 
membership would give a measure of security to 
London as well as to Berlin. 

Article Sixteen of the Covenant constitutes a 
genuine obstacle for Germany. Should Russia 
attack Poland, this article would compel Germany 
to allow foreign troops to cross German territory 
to fight Russia. Russia might defeat these 
troops, and might wreak her vengeance on Ger- 
many for her failure to remain neutral. It is quite 
true that troops would be sent across Germany 
only if the League Council had been unanimous 
in déclaring that Russia was the aggressor, and 
Germany could always prevent the necessary 
unanimity. But it has to be taken for granted 
that Germany would not wish to render the 
League ineffective in this manner. There is thus 
considerable justification for her request for 
special treatment under Article Sixteen as long as 
she alone of all the Great Powers remains un- 
armed. The British Government has no more 
affection for Article Sixteen than Germany has, 
and it should not be impossible to find some 
modus vivendi which would enable Germany to 
become a member of the League without accepting 
as it stands an article to which several amend- 
ments have already been suggested. If Mr. Cham. 
berlain cannot yet build his direct bridge between 
Germany and France, he may still succeed in 
bringing about friendly communications between 
the two countries by way of Geneva. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


WO or three weeks ago the Tennessee 

‘monkey ’’ trial was an occasion pour rire. 

To-day the death of its principal protagonist 

has invested it with a certain dignity. For a 
moment the noise of laughter is stilled. 

Not long before his death Mr. Bryan had de- 
clared that the fight on which he was engaged for 
the literal accuracy of the Old Testament records 
was the greatest of his life. He threw himself into 
it with characteristic ardour, and as if there were 
no issue in the whole world but that of Funda- 
mentalism. The whole fate of humanity, in his 
view, depended upon the verdict of the Dayton 
jury. He fought strenuously, bitterly, relentlessly ; 
and he collapsed under the strain. He died a 
martyr to a lost cause, and there is always a certain 
splendour about martyrdom. 

It is difficult to appraise rightly such a character 
as that of William Jennings Bryan. Men of his 
type are rare in England, though America has 
produced more than one such. One may, perhaps, 
find, however, the keynote to his personality in 
an almost incredible simplicity. He was a man 
of strong convictions passionately held, and he 
was fundamentally incapable of perceiving that 
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there could be more than one side to any question. 
For him the human race was divided into two 
opposing camps—the Powers of Darkness and the 
Powers of Light. In the latter dwelt the supporters 
of thé gold standard and the believers in 
Evolution. Bimetallism and the Bible were his 
two gospels, and they afforded him, it seems, suffi- 
cient light to live by. He was not of those who 
uestion. His life, indeed, was a long series of 
vehement affirmations. Hence his success as an 
orator, and his failure as a statesman. 

The attitude of his fellow-countrymen towards 
him was somewhat singular, though not, perhaps, 
entirely incomprehensible. At one time he 
appears to have been the most popular man in 
America. Excited crowds hung upon his every 
word. Yet the prize that he most coveted—the 
Presidency of the United States—was denied him. 
As a matter of fact, he was too American for 
America to take him entirely to its heart. America 
understood him, and there are indications that 
America never quite trusts what it understands. 
In this case the instinct of America was probably 
sound. Bryan was capable of any sublime folly 
and he might quite easily, in the cause of 
righteousness, have led his country to ruin. He 
was too much a man of force to be a man of whole- 
some influence. Simplicity is a virtue in saints, 
but when possessed by statesmen it becomes a 
menace to the Commonwealth. 

His appeal was not to the sophisticated America 
of the eastern coast. There are, after all, many 
Americas, and the Southern States are unintel- 
ligible communities to the man who is thinking in 
terms of New York. But such places as Tennessee, 
in which the spirit of the pioneers still abides, 
provided Bryan with his appropriate audience and 
his special inspiration. Literalism in religion, 
simple hardihood in life, and the ethics of the log- 
cabin he understood, admired, and fervently 
expounded. 

How, then, are we to describe Bryan? Vox, et 
preterea nihil? It would indeed seem so. His 
contributions to constructive statesmanship were 
so negligible as to be almost non-existent. He 
was almost certainly the greatest orator of his age. 
But the rewards of the orator are immediate, and 
if his works do follow him, they follow him to the 
grave. This at least may be said of Bryan—that 
hé opposed to the forces of a sordid materialism 
a lofty and unwavering idealism, that he battled 
passionately for what he believed to be the good, 
and that he scorned and hated all that he knew 
to be méan and base. 

And, despite his limitations, he is secure of his 
meed of immortality. Great is the power of the 
phrase : 

We perish with the gods, and all 

Things else, except the Word. 
Thé Word lives on when empires fall. ‘‘ I called 
the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old,’’ said Canning. ‘‘ You can 
fool some of the people all the time, and all of the 
people some of the time, but you cannot fool all of 
the people all the time,’’ said Lincoln. But it was 
Bryan who said: ‘‘ You shall not press down 
upon the brow of labour this crown of thorns. 
You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.”” Those words will not die. They are 
Bryan’s bequest to posterity. 


LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN* 
By A. A. B. 


GOOD many years ago the literary and 
A library worlds were fluttered by the publica- 

tion of ‘Love Letters of an English- 
woman.’ Everybody talked of their beauty and 
pathos ; the eyes of the sentimentalists filled; and 
every female writer, from Mrs. Ward to Marie 
Corelli, was in turn discovered to be the author of 
these real effusions. It turned out that the whole 
thing was a fake; that the letters were not only 
fictitious but written by a man, a well-known 
journalist. 

The series of charming letters before me are 
certainly no fake. They were written by Sir 
Thomas Comyn-Platt when he was in the 
diplomatic service, and cover a period of twelve 
years, which I guess to be between 1900 and 1912, 
though no dates are given. They contain descrip- 
tions of the writer’s adventures in Persia, Central 
Asia, the Caucasus, Constantinople, Athens, and 
Uganda, interspersed with comments on politics, 
Society, and life in general. They are addressed 
to a lady to whom he was not engaged, but who 
became his wife, I am not astonished to learn, 
before the correspondence closed. They cannot 
be called love-letters, because there is no love 
language in them; only a serious and manly 
design to interest the head as well as the heart in 
the *‘ moving accidents by flood and field ”’ of a 
young diplomatist. In other words, Mr. Comyn- 
Platt chose the way of Othello with Desdemona, 
and succeeded so completely that I cannot think 
why he did not become an Ambassador. I write 
this quite seriously. The avenues to matrimony 
are explored with so much good taste and common 
sense, so tactfully and adroitly, that the adven- 
turer would have made a first-class negotiator of 
treaties, whether with Turks, Czechs, or Germans. 

After reading this engrossing little volume who 
shall say that the art of letter-writing is dead? 
We have heard so much of the telephone and the 
typewriter killing intimate and sustained corre- 
spondence, that surprise is mingled with pleasure 
at the discovery that an English gentleman of the 
twentieth century can write so well for ‘‘ the bag ’’ 
or the next mail home. Sir Thomas Comyn- 
Platt’s powers of description are considerable; 
when he repeats a story, heard from Turk or Rus- 
sian or Greek, the narrative never flags. Indeed 
the English style is always good ; easy, unaffected, 
humorous, never trivial or slangy, pointed and 
sometimes eloquent, whether used in personal 
appeal, in philosophizing, or in anecdotage. 
These are not, of course, the letters of a great 
man about big persons or events. They deal with 
no high politics, and very little personal gossip. 
It is remarkable that, except in the case of Egerton 
at Athens, there is not a word about the Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, who I suppose must have 
been Lowther. Of their kind, the friendly laying 
of mind to mind, I consider these letters the best 
that have been published in recent times. 

In discussing the snobbishness of the second- 
rate brainless Society woman, who had divorced 
a friend of his, Sir Thomas Comyn-Platt asks his 
correspondent whether she has ever thought what 


** By Mail and Messenger.’ By T. Comyn-Platt. Constable. 
10s. 6d. net. 
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punishment is likely to be meted out to snobs in 
the next world. ‘“‘ I am quite convinced that they 
will be compelled to sit for all eternity in a back 
row, wearing red hot coronets.’’ He hastens to 
add that he would accept anything in the shape 
of an honour that was offered to him for the fol- 
lowing reason. “‘ Whenever I stayed in a country 
house, being the stock type of social mediocrity, I 
was given a room in the garret. As a rule, lino- 
leum stands bail for a carpet and the fireplace is 
about the size of your hat-box. It is very cold in 
winter, and like a furnace in summer. Now were 
I blessed with a title, I should most certainly be 
promoted to the first floor—that is where they 
keep my exalted friends. ... Again, when I 
dine out—being a mere gentleman with a doubtful 
right ‘to bear arms,’ as the Heralds College 
would say, or a doubtful gentleman with no rights 
to anything, I sit at ‘ starvation corner’ in the 
worst of draughts, and am tripped over by the 
footman. ... Now you know why I wish for a 
title—it is not the coronet, it is the comfort, that 
attracts me.”’ In the days of my youth I had the 
same experiences as Sir Thomas. Once or twice 
I came near asking my host, as he showed me to 
a rabbit-hutch in ‘‘ the bachelor’s wing,’’? whether 
he thought it was for this that I had left my 
luxurious quarters in London. As a coronet or 
even a knighthood did not enter my head, I came 
to the conclusion that I could only escape the 
garret and starvation corner by one of two means, 
by marrying or by giving up country-house visits. 
I chose the latter course, as the less of two evils. 

There are several good stories in the 
letters, too long to quote, except in snippets. 
“You tell me, with as little concern as though 
it was a question of a breakfast egg, that you met 
—— at dinner! And moreover that you found him 
delightful!’’ More cautious than Mr. Peter 
‘Wright, Sir Thomas avoids writing his name, but 
asks, ‘* Do you know his record? You ought to, 
and here it is.’”” And then follows a terse but ter- 
rible story of an officer in India, who invariably 
contrived that his wives, of whom he had four, 
should be accompanied by a beautiful girl. Wife 
No. 1 died after eating a wonderful new dish of 
green cherries in aspic, a triumph of the Bengali 
Cook, and John married the beautiful girl, and 
enjoyed a year’s connubial bliss in Bombay. One 
evening John went sailing with wife No. 2 and 
another fair companion. The yacht capsized in 
the bay in sight of the Yacht Club, and somehow 
in the struggle wife No. 2 was drowned, and 
Bombay rang with John’s heroic rescue of the 
beautiful companion, whom he married within six 
months. The young and fascinating wife No. 3 
was encouraged to form a friendship with another 
beautiful girl, the daughter of a high Indian 
official. In the hot season the trio went for a 
shooting trip to Kashmir. One morning John 
was examining his rifle, when, of course by acci- 
dent, it went off. The girl was by his side, but 
wife No. 3 was twenty yards off picking flowers. 
The bullet struck her in the back, and she fell 
forward dead. John returned to Bombay with 
shattered nerves and the beautiful friend. By the 
next steamer he sailed for England, taking the 
girl to rejoin her father. En route they broke 
their journey in Paris, and were married! Sir 
Thomas drily adds, ‘‘ John decided not to return 
to India; I think he was wise! Have you any 
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views in the matter? After all, you have met him, 
as you say, at dinner, and found him delightful,” 

I have said there is no love language in these 
letters, and again I must correct myself. There 
is love-making, but it is of that covert, restrained, 
and subtle kind, now and then conveyed in a 
poetical metaphor, as of the luminous bird in the 
forest, that can only be practised between a clever, 
well-bred man and an intelligent receptive woman, 


A HAPPY DAY 


By GERALD GOULD 


O be happy is more than a duty: it isa 
pleasure. When Stevenson spoke of his 


great task of happiness, he showed the 
cloven hoof of the Shorter Catechist. You will 
never make a job of happiness if you make a busi- 
ness of it. 

For happiness is not an entity that can be 
isolated. It is not something that you can do: it 
is not even something that you can énjoy. What 
you enjoy is this or that, the aotivity, the peace: 
happiness is the harmony which holds them to. 
gether. Browning, praising music, said that out 
of three sounds man frames, not a fourth sound, 
but a star. Life deals with all experiences, where 
music deals only with sounds: and not with three 
of them, but an infinity. And its star is 
happiness. 

That is why happiness is so rare. ‘“‘ It néeds 
Heaven-sent moments for this skill’’; for the skil- 
fulness is no manual or mental dexterity, no power 
within the scope of unfortunate patience or dull 
ambition; it is a flowing out from the deep wells 
of being, and the waters mingle with eternal tides. 
Then, for a little while, we know what our journey 
is, and what our home. 

Many people go busily and successfully from 
cradle to grave without ever being happy, without 
ever forming the least apprehension of what happi- 
ness is like. They have excitements, rewards and 
satisfactions; they have not happiness. The 
world has not found its harmony for them; but 
they never know that, so why should they care? 
And the rest of us, who have known happiness, 
though we have much cause for gratitude, have 
little enough cause for pride. We have so seldom 
been happy: we have missed so much, because 
we have been so unworthy. 

Rarely, rarely, comest thou 
Spirit of Delight! 
But do we reflect how often the Spirit comes to 
the door, and goes away again because we are 
busy, or sleepy, or giving a party? Or even 
simply because we have invited happiness itself, 
and made elaborate preparation ? 


Spirit false! thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not. 


Shelley’s rebuke is a misunderstanding : what he 
blames is really the ground of praise. Need is in 
itself the natural enemy of happiness; to strive is 
necessarily to strive in vain. The first condition 
exacted by the heavenly moment is that we shall 
have learnt to do without it. Is this a paradox? 
It is no more paradoxical than the rest of experi- 
ence; it is no more paradoxical than the obvious 
and permanent truth that whosoever shall lose his 
life shall preserve it. 
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When I was a boy, I was deeply impressed by 
Browning’s catalogue of declining claims 
(Browning, of course, is the philosopher for 
boys) : 

The sweetest child we all smile on for his pleasant want of 
the whole world to break up, or suck in his mouth, seeing 
no other food in it—would be rudely handled by that world’s 
inhabitants, if he retained those angelic infantine desires 
when he had grown six feet high, black and bearded. But, 
little by little, he sees fit to forego claim after claim on the 
world, puts up with a less and less share of its good as his 
proper portion; and when the octogenarian asks barely a sup 
of gruel and a fire of dry sticks, and thanks you as for his 
full allowance and right in the common good of life—hoping 
nobody may murder him,—he who began by asking and ex- 
pecting the whole of us to bow down in worship to him,— 

why, I say he is advanced, far onward, very far, nearly out 

of sight like our friend Chiappino yonder. 

But now I am not so sure. I see little virtue, now, 
in mere resignation, in mere decay, in the mere 
shrivelling and withering of desires. If we are 
going to demand anything at all of life, let us 
demand everything: it is a humiliation to be con- 
tent with not being murdered. The stoic ideal of 
indifference is neither attainable nor admirable; 
external goods, as Aristotle said, must contribute 
to happiness; the lack of them may mar it. A 
man who was really indifferent to the unkindness 
of fortune or his friends might save himself a lot 
of unhappiness; he would certainly never be 
happy. The paradox returns. If we desire the 
material attributes of happiness, we frustrate 
happiness itself; yet when they comé, we must 
recognize them to be desirable. Good health, 
good appetite, good weather—leisure, libraries and 
orchestras—roses and nightingales: how are we 
to despise these without despising the Maker of 
them? We talk about “‘ little things,’’ but little 
things must fall into a pattern, must make a tune, 
with the big, before we can be happy; and they 
will not so fall unless we are in tune with them 
ourselves ; ves, that is why happiness is so rare. 

We need the little things for happiness: and 
yet we are unhappy if we allow ourselves to dwell 
upon the need. It is difficult to understand, but 
it is so. The pride of human nature revolts 
against it, and demands that happiness shall be 
within our own compass, and resénts that happi- 
ness and goodness do not go inevitably together. 
But perhaps the failure is in our idea of goodness. 

For, though it is true that we miss happiness 
through being unworthy of it, it is a poor, 
Puritan, pedestrian conception of happiness which 
would make it depend upon the worth. The very 
thing that is happiness is its special, casual 
nature. It is a gift. Who are we, that we should 
be worthy of it? Is it conceivable that we could 
deserve anything so precious? We may shut it 
out by badnéss, but we shall never lure it in by 
goodness. We cannot send ourselves the sun- 
shine. And perhaps our idea of goodness should 
embrace the humility that does not expect to. 
Perhaps, also, we lose goodness by bothering 
about it—it goes with happiness in that ! 

To have the stillness of expectation and not its 
clamour: to await, but not to demand: to be 
worthy, because we have recognized that we can 
nevér be worthy . . . . The conditions of happi- 
ness are rare, like the achievement. 

But the reward is proportionately great. Happi- 
néss is the only thing that, once had, can never 
be lost. One day on which the little things and 
the big went well, and the heart forgot itself in its 


own fulfilment, remains for ever, and makes life 
worth while. But, after all, there is only one big 
thing, which is love; and it is by forgetting this 
that we have gone astray about goodness. Good- 
ness will come of itself if we love, as love will 
never come of itself if we concern ourselves with 
merely being good. The fortunate, the blessed 
accidents—the thousand details that might so 
easily go wrong, and for once, miraculously, in 
a tune, in a glory, go right—are all really the 
ministers and messengers of love. 

A happy day is the best gift of life; and it 
depends on your companion. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


ONVERSATIONS about a person uni- 

versally popular are apt to be dull. The 

British Empire is universally popular among 
Members of the House of Commons with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Saklatvala. Debates on the 
subject of the Empire are therefore lacking in 
excitement and last Monday’s debate was no 
exception to the rule. Mr. Amery spoke at con- 
siderable length but even so was compelled to 
apologize for not dealing with the whole of his 
subject. If anything were needed to bring home 
to the people the vastness of their Empire the 
length of Mr. Amery’s speech ought to do it. 
Mr. Runciman and Mr. J. H. Thomas spoke on 
behalf of the two wings of the Opposition, both 
contributing helpful and friendly speeches in a 
spirit to which the Government could not object. 
Colonel Wedgwood on the other hand struck a 
new note. Coming forward as the advocate of the 
under dog he deplored British policy in Africa 
where he affirmed that the native population was 
being exploited for the profit of avaricious Whites. 
This line of attack was not pursued by other mem- 
bers of his party. Mr. Johnston’s concern was 
with the bootleggers of the Bahamas, and the huge 
profits they are making out of the thirst of the 
great dry Continent. At a late hour there 
came an eloquent contribution from Commander 
Hilton Young, who uttered a solemn warning 
to the effect that upon our Dominion trade 
depended the whole future of the country. 
In the past we had possessed the advantages of 
a start in the race and cheapness of production. 
Both these we had lost for ever. Therefore we 
must now rely upen our Dominion markets, upon 
the courage and enterprise of the British Zoll- 
verein. His Liberal colleagues sitting round him 
shuddered at the horrid word, but Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore replying for the Government welcomed the 
speech as a valuable contribution to the cause of 
Empire development. 


When the debate concluded it seemed that every 
corner of the earth had been covered, the interior 
of every continent explored, yet the writer of these 
lines encountered emerging from the Strangers’ 
Gallery at 11 o’clock a bronze-faced, disgruntled 
pioneer who compiained bitterly that he had sat 
there for six hours hoping for some reference to 
Rhodesia and that it had not been mentioned once 
—which only shows how hard it is to please 
everybody. 
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On Wednesday came the discussion on the 


naval programme which after so much pain and 
travail the United Government have at last 
brought forth. The estimate was brought forward 
in the most perfunctory manner by Mr. Davidson, 
the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, who 
made no attempt either to defend or to explain the 
Government’s policy. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion who followed him was more moderate than 
might have been expected, and hardly succeeded in 
making the best of a case that certainly possessed 
great possibilities of development. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has lately developed a habit of turning 
his back upon the House and addressing his 
remarks direct to his followers, who sit behind 
him, as though they rather than his opponents 
were the people whom he desires to convince. 

Mr. Lloyd George was at his best on this occa- 
sion. Nothing pleases him more than the oppor- 
tunity of a duel of wits with Mr. Churchill, especi- 
ally when he can encounter him upon favourable 
ground. This afternoon he took advantage of the 
chance of condoling with his former ally on his 
defeat at the hands of Mr. Bridgeman, and his 
comparison of the latter’s victory to that of the 
tortoise over the hare was one of the happiest 
similes we have had in Parliamentary debate for 
a long time. It was almost comparable to Burke’s 
famous description of Fox’s love for revolutionary 
France as being similar to the affection of a cat for 
a familiar house after the departure of the family 
who inhabited it. 

Mr. Churchill had a difficult task to perform 
and he performed it with his usual abilitv. He 
had to feign satisfaction which evervbody knew 
he was far from feeling and to defend a proposal 
which everybody knew that he had fought hard to 
defeat. He got out of his dilemma with credit if 
not with brilliance, and it was only in a conclud- 
ing passage that he admitted that had he been 
vested with dictatorial powers the proposal would 
not have been brought forward in its present form. 


* * 


The debate was then handed over to the tender 
mercies of ex-naval officers and Members repre- 
senting dockvards. Breezy speeches came with 
their accustomed vigour from the former categorv. 
unstinted praises of the Navy combined with 
criticism of the Admiraltv, while the dockvard 
members delivered carefully prepared addresses 
obviously intended to be read in the constituencies. 

When Mr. Snowden rose to wind up the attack 
there was little left to sav, but he took over half an 
hour to say it. He saw the chance of inflicting 
one more wound upon his former adversary of the 
Budget debates, and he was not slow to take it. 
Mr. Churchill, he snarled, was not a Chancellor of 
the resigning sort—he was one who remembered 
Goschen. Similar taunts and sarcasms were 
hurled at the First Lord of the Admiralty, but not 
even the envenomed darts of Mr. Snowden can 
penetrate the armour of Mr. Bridgeman’s imper- 
turbability. With quiet confidence and perfect 
clarity, unadorned by flights of rhetoric, unen- 
livened by jests or neat rejoinders, he stated the 
case for the construction of the cruisers and accord- 
ing to the result of the division he carried 
conviction. 


First Cit1zEN 


ON MAN’S EXTRAVAGANCE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


telling us of some visit to the opera. 

He had gone in the company of another 
man, and had, it appeared, paid more for Seats 
than he usually did. His wife broke in to chaff 
him because on the one occasion when she had 
not been with him he had paid more for the 
seats. Then someone present remarked that it was 
strange, seeing that men generally spend most 
money when they are in the company of their 
women-folk. ‘‘No,’’ I said, with that air of 
finality which has made me so_ universally dis. 
liked, ‘* that is only a legend. Men are most ex- 
travagant in the company of other men.”’ And, of 
course, I was right. They have their moments 
when they wish to dazzle some female or other, 
but by far the greater number of their really ex- 
pensive moments occur when they are in the com- 
pany of other men. In this respect they differ 
greatly from women, I think. (I also think that 
all these generalizations about men and women 
are very wild, and I have a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with those persons, such as Miss Rose 
Macaulay, on the one hand, and Mr. Gerald 
Gould, on the other, who are infuriated at the very 
sight of such generalizations. But though they 
are wild, they are not necessarily false. They 
work, in the main, and they have the additional 
advantage of being entertaining.) 

Women may be economical or extravagant, par- 
simonious or spendthrift—and they usuallv err on 
one side or the other, very definitely—but which- 
ever they are by nature, so they remain in all com. 
panies. The presence of another woman does not 
disturb them at all. A mean woman remains 
mean, though her companion should shower 
money all over the place. Two women spending 
a day together, shopping, sight-seeing, lunching 
and dining, theatre-going. and so forth, seem to 
act just as they would if thev were each inde- 
pendent. They are not ashamed to keep a firm 
hand upon the purse strings. And one may even 
see them carefully dividing the expenditure, hand- 
ing one another sixpences and shillings, or each 
paying her own bus fare. There has been no kind 
of economic coalition. 

With men, however, it is very different. When 
two men spend some time together, lunching, 
dining, theatre-going. holidav-making, and so 
forth, there is formed, by some mysterious pro- 
cess, a kind of third person who is commonly 
different from either. He, this third person, this 
mysterious spirit of the festive male, is the sou! 
of generositv. He does not count the silver and 
pence. Money, as people say, is no object. He 
never dreams of foregoing anvthing that can pos- 
sibly be paid for at all. He is always ready for 
‘just another’’; he only dines in the best 
restaurants and sits in the most expensive seats; 
he is a prince in disguise. Under the dominion 
of this shadowy holiday captain, our two men 
each spend a great deal more than they would 
if they were alone. Even the very mean man des 
perately attempts at least to appear less mean. 
Neither of them dares to suggest economy, to hint 
at a prudent restraint, or even to suggest for a 


M Y friend C., the short-story writer, was 
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moment that there is such a thing as limiting 
one’s expenditure. When they are by themselves, 
a bus is a sufficiently speedy and dignified mode 
of transport, but only a taxi will serve the coali- 
tion. A three-and-sixpenny dinner, a seat in the 
upper circle, a half-bottle of very modest Beaune, 
a ninepenny cigar, and so forth, will content the 
solitary masculine reveiler, but let another join 
him and the dinner is trebled in price, the seats 
are stalls, the wine has a year attached to its name 
and is flanked by cocktails and liqueurs, and the 
cigars are those by means of which companies 
are promoted and merged and dissolved, so that 
before they have done, each man has _ probably 
spent at least three times his usual festive 
allowance. 

Nor is it a matter of ordinary hospitality. We 
are not describing one man entertaining another, 
playing the lavish host, but two (or three or four) 
men merely spending the day or the evening to- 
gether. It is true that what actually happens is 
that both men entertain one another, alternately 
playing host. But it is the presence of the in- 
tangible but very real third man, this festive spirit 
evoked when our two men come together, that 
makes the difference. He it is who blows away, 
with one contemptuous breath, the customary 
scale of expenditure, and puts in its place what we 
might call the ‘ coalition’’ scale, which demands 


the best of everything and always ‘“‘ just 
another ’’ something or other. This spirit is not 
evoked when male goes out with female. At cer- 


tain seasons, when mating is in the air and the 
male seeks to dazzle, to astonish, to take by storm 
and to capture, he may be éxtravagant enough, 
emptying his pocket in the lordliest fashion under 
her bright eyes, but this is only one of the 
whimsiés of the mating season. The mood does 
not last. A man often spends a good deal of 
money when a woman accompanies him because 
he knows that, though she may protest, she will 
be sécretly delighted, admiring his magnificence, 
and because he enjoys her pleasure (the capacity 
for rapturous enjoyment being at least oné-half of 
woman’s charm) in the host of little extrava- 
gances. This being so, he is spending money to 
some purposé, buying something that is worth 
every farthing of the price asked for it. for what 
is he doing but brightening the loveliest eves, 
flooding with colour the softest cheek, and curling 
into a smile the most beautiful] mouth in the 
world? This is money well spent, simply a sound 
investment. 

But with another man, there is no question of 
taking pleasure in the spectacle of the other’s 
happiness. The two revellers are either the slaves 
of some queer unwritten convention or are being 
enchanted. The extra money they spend is not 
soundly invested, but is simply conjured out of 
théir pockets. When they have shaken hands, 
slapped backs and roared and guffawed together 
for a few minutes, the spell begins to work. Their 
two personalities contrive to create this other 
being, the grand, careless prince of men about 
town. Once he takes charge, pass-books fade into 
the distance, the taxes are an old unhappy dream, 
rent and school-fees and the last instalment for 
the car all vanish and leave no trace behind them, 
and the world is their oyster. With a few kingly 
gestures he conjures out of their pocket-cases all 
the notes that have been lying there, snugly await- 


ing the next domestic financial crisis. 1 do not 
know if this mysterious creature has a name, for 
he certainly can be evoked without any name 
being pronounced. But I suspect that his cus- 
tomary title is ‘‘ Dash-it-all.’’ I suspect this 
because I have noticed that when our revellers 
have warmed to the work and are trampling 
economy under foot, it is this title that comes most 
often to their lips. Flushed and hot-eyed, under 
the spell of this enchanter, at every new step they 
pronounce his name. ‘“‘ Dash-it-all,’’ one of them 
cries, ‘‘ we might as well dine at the Croesus, 
where we can get a decent feed.’’ ‘‘ Dash-it-all,’’ 
cries the other, ‘‘ we might as well order two 
bottles.’”” Then after they have dash-it-alled 
through eighty-year-old brandy and very large 
coronas, one of them will say, ‘‘ Dash-it-all! We 
might as well finish up at the Rotunda.’’ And 
Dash-it-all whispers that it might as well be a box. 
Great is Dash-it-all. 


THE THEATRE 
IBSEN COMES BACK 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Wild Duck. By Henrik Ibsen. The St. James’s Theatre. 


T was in the columns of this paper that Ibsen 
| recsives praise hardly stopping this side of 

idolatry. ‘‘ Where shall I find an epithet 
magnificent enough for ‘The Wild Duck’? ”’ 
wrote G. B. S. in the Saturpay Review of 
twenty-eight years ago. Of Hjalmar Ekdal he 
said, ‘‘ In all dramatic literature, as far as I know 
it, there is no other such part for a comedian,”’ 
and of Gina, ‘‘ All Shakespeare’s matrons rolled 
into one from Volumnia to Mrs. Quickly would 
be as superficial and conventional in comparison 
with Gina as a classic sybil by Raphael with a 
Dutch cook by Rembrandt.’’ Reading this in the 
study one rubs one’s eyes. Reading it again, 
after a night at the St. James’s Theatre, one is not 
astonished. ‘The Wild Duck’ is a masterpiece. 
Furthermore, it is receiving an interpretation that 
is worthy of a masterpiece. 

So Ibsen comes down from Hampstead to St. 
James’s. He has not come back to the doubtful 
glory of a single matinée piously promoted. He 
has taken his turn in the commercial rank, whither 
Chekhov has now arrived. And this at a time 
when the intellectuals have dismissed him into the 
pensioner class as they go running after their new 
psychological oddities and their new metaphysical 
speculations. Old Ibsén comes back, and he 
turns out to be younger and fresher than ever. 
The reason is simple enough. The kind of clever- 
ness that forces subtleties, quibbles, and intellec- 
tual embroideries on to the surface of life will 
always be a puny thing when matched with the 
genius that is content with life itself. 

There is Pirandello, idol of the moment. In- 
teresting he certainly is; but all his mental cun- 
ning and tricksy ingenuity of thought do not make 
him a master. Ibsen at his best is something far 
more than interesting; he is devastating. He 
sweeps the mind and the emotions of his audience 
irresistibly. One’s comment is not ‘*‘ How subtle, 
how novel! ’’ but ‘‘ How simple, how eternal !”’ 
And that is one’s reaction to all the greatest art. 
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‘The Wild Duck’ is a simple play, despite its 
load of symbolism. It would be a better play, 
perhaps, with the fowl left out. The metaphorical 
ramblings about the depths of the sea and the 
creatures that dive deep to entangle themselves in 
the slimy weeds are not a vital matter. But the 
surge and flow of the Ekdal family is life itself. 
This is not the invented art that is embroidery, 
but the experienced reality which is substance. 
No cleverness here, but simply truth. ‘The Wild 
Duck ’ is one of those essential plays that had to 
be written. You sit and marvel that nobody did 
ic before, just as you feel about certain melodies 
and poems that have the quality of eternity. All 
the baroque temples of cleverness shrivel up 
before this dazzling facade of the obvious. 

We all know Hjalmar Ekdal. He feeds upon 
the labours of his family and the sense of his own 
nobility. He sits by the stove in a purple woven 
of his own seedy imagination, and cannot even 
seé that his common little wife sees through him. 
Yet he is loved and for the first hour of the play 
the audience should be in doubt as to his mettle. 
Ibsen does not deal in frauds who bellow their 
vice like the villain in melodrama. Contrasted 
with the shoddy romanticism of loafing Ekdal is 
the romantic idealism of prating Gregers Werle, 
whosé fare is moral tags and half-baked ethical 
exaltation. Gregers does the greater damage in 
the play, as in life. It is better to be a bag of 
nothingness like Ekdal than a moralist like 
Gregers, who has not even begun to think about 
the meaning of morality. 

Ekdal and Werle are as real to-day as they were 
in the ’eighties. Ekdal, M.P., believes so strongly 
that his eloquénce sustains the community that 
the community has come to believe it too. Werle, 
M.P., believes that you can always pay a bill 
with an aspiration, and that a wise saw is good 
enough to cut any knot of economic complication. 
Real in their utter refusal to be realistic, they are 
to be found on any platform of any party, and the 
proper prelude to a general election should be a 
free performance of ‘The Wild Duck’ in every 
centre of voting. 

Miss Sybil Arundale’s production is admirable. 
In the first place, it gives free play to the comic 
spirit. The doleful performances of Ibsen that 
used to be droned out at a funeral pace in suits of 
solemn black have created the preposterous notion 
that Henrik is, as the American said of Matthew 
Arnold, ‘‘ nowhere to go for a laugh.’’ But 
Ekdal is a comic creation as rich as any of the 
scamps in Moliére, and Mr. Milton Rosmer’s per- 
formance of the part, occasionally and justly risk- 
ing over-emphasis, fairly lifts the domestic scene 
into the grandest heights of comedy. His crest- 
fallen return to the stove and the coffee-pot after 
the romantic blather about going out into the 
night for ever is superb, and the airy impudence 
of the high-falutin’ cadger could not be more bril- 
liantly sustained. Mr. Swinley is particularly good 
as the fretful porpentine that is Gregers, and Miss 
Arundale achieves a magnificently stony vulgarity 
as Gina. Miss Angela Baddeley as little Hedvig 
carries pathos to high tragic level with the gentle 
power of her acting, and gives a performance 
whose beauty is far beyond the range of our 
acknowledged ‘“‘ stars.” 


Mr. Sydney Bland’s production is good. It 
makes the play “‘ period’ and makes it foreign. 
That is right, because Mr. Archer’s rather stiff 
translation, which must surely have been a little 
old-fashioned when it was born, will not fit into 
English tailoring. Ibsen’s theme is universal and 
eternal, but that is no reason for making the 
detail too ludicrous, as the dignitaries playing 
blind-man’s-buff might easily become were those 
worthies to séem obviously decanted from St. 
James’s Street. It is true that Ekdal’s home is 
Anyhouse; it is equally true that for the purpose 
of the immediate theatrical illusion fur-caps and 
stoves are preferable to bowlers and open grates. 
If a production of less quality were to be given 
here in the Ruritanian tongue by the Art Theatre 
of that land, there would be a hysterical rush for 
seats. The present company is British. That 
does not appear to be a sufficient reason for 
missing its admirable work. 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER 


VIII—THE PSYCHO-ANALYST IN 
AMERICA 


HIS is the story of a psycho-analyst. I 
have met him suddenly, at odd places, 


several times during my tramp round the 
world. I ran across him in Benares near the 
Temple of the Fakirs: he was exultant. ‘‘ India,” 
he said, ‘‘ is the only country in the world with- 
out sexual repressions. They are miles beyond 
us.’’ He had not then time to explain the rela- 
tionship between psycho-analysis and Hinduism 
but he promised to do it when next we met. We 
hit upon the same boat between Colombo and 
Singapore, and one night going down the Straits 
from Penang I found he had forgotten India, but 
he talked through a summer lightning storm until 
a yellow Malayan moon had risen—and sunk 
again as if from sheer boredom. I do not remem- 
ber much of that talk except a few, incoherent, 
flamboyant sentences. I remember one passage, 
though the context of it I have forgotten. ‘‘ Life 
is more than my subject,’’ he said. ‘‘ All I am 
really trying to seek is the relation of force and 
suffering, or if you like brute strength and mind. 
All this movement which we call life is that ; some 
weak thing called good struggling in a whirlpool 
of unmeaning force. It’s as if life were a slim 
white virgin in the embrace of a brute negro, he, 
heaving his heavy chest against the softness of 
her bosom.’’ Soon after that I went to bed. He 
did not turn up again until China. He was very 
depressed because he could make nothing of the 
Chinese; he was never sure whether they had 
repressions or not. I left him in Nanking trying 
with the help of an interpreter to record the 
dreams of an old Chinese professor. 

I thought that the Pacific had separated us for 
good. Imagine my surprise when at San Fran- 
cisco he came aboard my boat. ‘‘ Don’t land!” 
he said. ‘‘ Don’t go there! I saw from the 
advance-passenger list that you were on this boat. 
I come fairly to warn you. Lerd, what a 
country! ’’ ‘‘ What de you mean?” I asked. 
‘‘Mean,”’ he said.. ‘‘Why I have been in the 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
AND ‘‘COMPREHENSIVENESS ” 
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States for three weeks, all over the place, and now 
1 am going back East, or to the Orient, as they 
call it, to get a touch of civilization once again.’’ 
He looked at me with unutterable contempt. ‘‘ I 
suppose,”’ he said, ‘* that you are the sort of guy 
who will write to the papers all about Anglo- 
American friendship and what a wonderful thing 
it is.’ ‘* certainly think,’ I replied, ‘‘ that 
unless England and America come to a real under- 
standing, and by that I mean a union deeper than 
any temporary arrangements of expediency, the 
world as a whole will suffer.’’ 

‘‘ Well, if you must, just you go and see,’’ he 
said. ‘I used to hope everything from America 
and now I hope nothing. Take the war: do you 
know I have been again and again with groups 
of Americans when they have referred to the war, 
and they mean not the last war but the Great War 
of Independence when they fought George III? 
They found the last war so easy to win that they 
have forgotten it. Look at capital and labour 
here. In England our labour disputes are apt to 
become fairly bitter, but we do not overreach cer- 
tain decencies. We don’t conduct strikes with 
gunmen. Why, in South California I have met 
a labour leader with an ugly cut on his head and 
the mark of ‘ brass knuckles’ on his throat; all 
the result of a strike. I suppose the other side 
was as bad. I went over on July 4 to Mexico, to 
Tijuana. As Tijuana is only just over the border 
it is a good place for Americans to go and get a 
drink. If you had seen the cars converging on 
Tijuana that day you would have thought that 
six armies of ants had their headquarters there. 
Once I had seen Americans drink I understood the 
desire of so many decent people for Prohibition. 
Englishmen drink for conviviality; Americans 
drink to get drunk.” 

** Prohibition,”’ he went on, ‘‘is all humbug. 
You can drink in America as often as you want 
to. As prohibition exists in America to-day it is 
just a device of Puritanical cant to save its own 
face. If Adam had been an American he would 
never have removed the apple from the tree. He 
would have invented some machine to extract the 
juice and leave the apple still standing. And if 
Eve had been an American woman she would 
probably have been able to convince the Creator 
himself that all was still in a State of Innocence. 
It was like an American mother whom I met on a 
Pullman Car, going to Chicago: she made her 
little girl read the New Testament all the morn- 
ing, while she herself read ‘ Snappy Stories.’ We 
expected and hoped too much from America and 
all America seems to be is a mixture of graft and 
unctuous morality.” 

‘‘ It is not just these matters which concern 
America herself which disgust me. In interna- 
tional matters it is just as bad. The whole of this 
Pacific Coast is seething with a militarism which 
you will find it difficult to understand. I do be- 
lieve that there are more junkers in California to- 
day than ever there were in Germany before the 
war. They have no real object, but they organize 
Defence Days, shake mailed fists at Japan and 
grow purple with militaristic rage.’”’ ‘* But what 
about their complexes?’’ I said at last. ‘‘ Com- 
plexes! They talk about them all day and yet 
they don’t know the meaning of the word.” 

He left me, and I stepped from the boat to the 
shore. His outburst had come from the pride 


which all members of old nations have, when they 
are confronted with the conceit of all members of 
new nations. Of course, he was wrong. I found 
in my first few days in America things whose 
beauty was exquisite and almost unsurpassed; 
Katherine Tingley’s Greek Theatre at Loma 
Point, near San Diego, and the concerts in the 
Bowl at Hollywood when twenty thousand people 
listen to music and enjoy listening. Some of the 
youth of America has the vitality of the youth of 
the Renaissance, even if some of the old genera- 
tion has steel-frame prejudices. What the psycho- 
analyst said about Tennessee and the evolution 
law and the fundamentalists I leave out as it is 
quite unprintable. He made the mistake which so 
many Englishmen make of regarding America as 
an extension of England. In America they do not 
think all the time about England. They are too 
busy acting, for the gospel of all Americans is 
the gospel of work. It is yet to be seen if the 
results of all this work will be evil or good. In 
America all things are possible. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


9 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on tters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
2nd anonymous communications, 

{7 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CANTERBURY OR ROME? 
To the Editor of the SarurDayY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Nash sticks heroically to his contention 
that during the early centuries ‘‘ the Bishop of Rome’s 
authority extended over all the churches in the East 
and West,’’ and he says that this is proved by ‘a 
constant stream of witnesses.’’ I suggested that the 
stream was a trickle, and muddy at that. Well, one 
cannot argue with those who look at things with the 
eye of faith. I could refer your readers to many 
authorities, but will content myself with one that is 
easily accessible. In the first section of the article 
‘ Papacy,’ in the 11th edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ Monseigneur Duchesne, late Rector of the 
French College in Rome, makes out the best case he 
can for the claims of Rome. What does this case 
amount to? To much the same as I said, viz., that 
the Bishop of Rome was regarded as primus inter 
pares. As to his ‘‘ authority,’’ the question cannot be 
argued unless there is agreement as to the implication 
of the word. Certainly Rome was an authority in the 
sense that—as Duchesne says—“ all that was done 
or taught at Rome was immediately echoed through 
the other Churches.’’ But that did not mean that any 
right was recognized in the Bishop of Rome to dictate 
to other Churches. When, in 190, Pope St. Victor I 
attempted to do so in the question of the celebration of 
Easter, the Churches of Asia were “‘ recalcitrant,’’ and 
when he proceeded to excommunicate them—no one- 
sided process in early days—he was reproved by St. 
Ireneus. ‘‘ It was only in quite exceptional circum- 
stances,’’ says Duchesne, ‘‘ that the need was felt for 
cecumenical decisions ’’; and when the need was felt 
the appeal was, not to a Pope, fallible or infallible, but 
to a general council of the Churches presided over by 
the Emperor, who—as Duchesne also points out—had 
soon become de facto head of the Eastern Church. 
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Well, Duchesne is on the Index, an honourable dis- 
tinction which he shares with Déllinger and many other 
Roman Catholic historians who have been honest 
enough not to cover up the vulnerable places in the 
Papal armour. Possibly this fact will move Mr. Nash 
to exclude him also from the ranks of historians. 

As to the other matter, Mr. Nash evidently does 
think that the English in the sixteenth century were a 
feeble folk. As for his quotation from the late Dr. 
Gairdner, my comment on it is that it is partly true 
and partly false. It is true that neither Luther nor the 
other leading Reformers at first rejected the Papai 
authority; it is untrue to suggest that their ultimate 
rejection of it was due to any definite action of the 
secular powers. They rejected it when they found 
that the Court of Rome held obstinately to profitable 
doctrines and abuses of doctrine—e.g., the virtue of 
the Sacraments ex opere operato, or the sale of in- 
dulgences—which, rightly or wrongly, they believed to 
be contrary to the Word of God. As for the English 
people, who are by nature conservative, it is quite true 
that at the outset they desired no change in religion. 
But it is also true that they hated the Pope and disliked 
the clergy, facts which helped the spread of the ‘* new 
religion’? among them. Whatever may be said of the 
changes under Henry VIII, and even of those under 
Edward VI, the religious settlement of Elizabeth was 
certainly not forced on an unwilling people. The 
Marian persecution had done its work. If, as Mr. 
Nash suggested, the Reformers—Ridley, Latimer and 
the rest—were guilty of playing pander to Henry VIII, 
why did they not equally pander to Queen Mary, and 
so save themselves from the unpleasant fate of being 
roasted to death over slow fires? 

The truth is that the forces underlying the Reforma- 
tion were very mixed, and they cannot be embraced in 
a single glib formula. There is no earthly need to 
belittle the motives, e.g., of Father Forrest, burned 
under Henry VIII for denying the Royal Supremacy, 
because Latimer—who preached at his execution—was 
later burned for denying the Papal Supremacy, or 
vice versa. Let us give their due share of honour to 
both. 

I am, etc., 
W. ALison PHILLIPS 


Savile Club 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Nash’s assertion, ‘‘ The Reformation 
was, as every historian is aware, a revolution against 
all law and order,’’ may seem to some readers some- 
what out of sympathy with its neighbour, ‘‘ No one 
who is at all acquainted with the history of the Church 
denies that reform was needed.’’ Now, since 
fact not motive is the primary concern of the historian 
and the student, the issue to be tried is, was or was 
not the Papacy a purely and entirely spiritual institu- 
tion moving in a sphere above, and uncontrolled by, 
the secular power when Henry VIII brought about 
disruption in England? 

Well, there is one outstanding fact which is a 
common factor of the actions of Pope Clement VII, 
Henry VIII and Charles V, namely, the process by 
which a man becomes a Pope. Mr. Nash almost 
seems to suggest a succession from Pope to Pope of a 
fundamental perpetual spiritual ex sese primacy. As 
a fact, the responsibilities and dignities of the office 
draw their authority from election and election alone, 
nay ‘‘ Ecclesiastical and, as is commonly held, divi 
law, make it impossible for a Pope to nominate his 
successor.’,-—‘ A Catholic Dictionary,’ page 738. 
column 1. This work bears on the title page of the 
New Edition the nihil obstat of the Censor Deputatus 
and the imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan. What fol- 
lows comes from the same column 1, page 738: ‘‘ In 
the first ages the Bishop of Rome was chosen, like 
other bishops, by the clergy and people, with the 


assent of the neighbouring bishops, and the person 
elected was consecrated by the Bishop of Ostia. The 
Christian emperors decided doubtful elections, while 
Odoacer and Theoderic the Great claimed the same 
right as kings of Italy. Felix III was actually 
nominated by Theodoric and other Italian Kings re- 
ceived a sum of money for confirming Papal elections.’’ 
In a parallel column it is stated that ‘‘ a layman or 
even a married man may be lawfully elected ’’ and 
of such, ‘* Before Consecration he is the Pope, the 
supreme head of the Church, able to decree, rule, name 
or depose bishops, and exercise every duty of pontifical 
jurisdiction ; but he cannot ordain or consecrate till he 
has himself received the imposition of hands from 
other bishops, inferior to himself, and holding under 
and from him their sees and jurisdiction.’’—‘ A 
Catholic Dictionary,’ page 738, col. 2. If in the past 
such autocratic power as this has ever been subject to 
lay control, direct or indirect, it almost looks as if 
Rome had at times been example and apologist for the 
modified spiritual claims of Canterbury, ‘‘ as 
established by law.’’ 
I am, etc., 
P. G. Caw ey 
7 Pashley Road, Eastbourne 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Let me imitate your correspondent, Henry J. 
Nash, first by giving a few unsupported assertions, 
and next, as a grand finale, inflicting on your readers, 
for a second time, a certain astounding statement : 

‘*There is not one Father for 500 years after Christ that 
does say in plain terms, The Church of Rome is infallible.”’ 
‘* The Council of Chalcedon (451) confirmed a decree [of the 

Greek Emperor] which declared the Church of Constantinople 


supreme over all others.’’ 

“If the Church of Rome was nized as the principal 
Church, it was solely because the City [Rome] was the princi- 
pal and imperial city; which ‘ prerogative of the city,’ if we 
believe the Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon, was the ground 
and occasion why the Fathers of former time [I pray observe] 
conferred upon this Church this prerogative above other 
churches.’’ 

“In a council at Chalcedon, 630 bishops decreed that the 
Bishop of Constantinople is in every respect equal to the Bishop 
of Rome.’’ 

“The Council of Milevitain forbade the appealing beyond 
sea—i.e., from Africa to Rome—under pain of anathema.”’ 

“The sixth Council of Carthage confirmed the same proposi- 
tion, and wrote long letters to Celestine, Bishop of Rome, in 
which he .s warned to beware of henceforth receiving appeals 
from Africa, of sending his legates to them any more, of 
employing fictitious canons for advancing his authority, and 
of introducing worldly pride into the Church.” 

“These forgeries were necessary to give authority to a 
system fundamentally inconsistent with Christianity.” 

The authorities for the above statements are, as far 
as I know, generally recognized as trustworthy. The 
only authority (known to me) for the following state- 
ment is Henry J. Nash :—‘‘ Up to this epoch history 
asserts in the most emphatic manner possible that dur- 
ing the first centuries of the Christian era, the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome was acknowledged as extending 
over all the other Churches both in the West and 
East.”’ 

I am, etc., 
D. C. 


10 Marchmont Street, Edinburgh 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. Nash’s second letter (July 25) seems 
rather surprising. In the previous issue of the SaTurR- 
DAY REviEw, four correspondents commented on his 
first letter. The gravamen of those comments was 
that the attribution of the Reformation to mere marital 
caprice of Henry VIII, is an unhistorical way of judg- 
ing the subject, for those caprices, though the occasion 
of the break from Rome, could not have actually 
brought the break about save for the legal and his- 
torical factors—dating from long before—which were 
the means by which the first steps to schism were 
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taken. All this Mr. Nash entirely ignores! Now, I | would be required to return the bill to the House of 


cannot, for one, be accused of prejudice against Mr. 
Nash’s position—or what seems to be his position— 
in theology. On the contrary, I sympathize with it. 
Facts, however, are facts; and no cause is benefited 
by being advocated by means of faulty history. It 
is simply nonsense to think that the English Reforma- 
tion was a mere result of Henry’s marital troubles. 
Many struggles with the Holy See had occurred, and 
statutes containing (at least, by implication) the 
‘‘ Supreme Head’”’ claim, long existed. When the 
law says Papal bulls are allowed in the realm only by 
royal permission, is that not the germ of Supremum 
Caput? It might go on for ever without an actual 
break, or a violent crisis might make the break at any 
time. The germ of schism was a thing of ancient 
date. Indeed, is it conceivable that every English 
bishop would have accepted the Royal Supremacy 
(even those who afterwards, taught by experience, 
rejected it under Elizabeth) had the past formed no 
precedent for the idea? Let us put ourselves mentally 
in the place of the people of Henry’s reign. The Papal 
jurisdiction was a great and ancient factor in the 
national life. Only about a century before, how- 
ever, Christendom had seen Popes and _anti- 
Popes at rivalry, and a Council deposing them 
all, choosing another, and declaring itself superior 
to Popes. It might well seem to many, then, arguable 
that the Papacy was of ecclesiastical, rather than of 
divine, right. The old laws of England asserted a 
Royal oversight of Papal bulls, etc. Then, can we say 
the schism merely resulted from Henry’s amours? It 
was a political and theological development arising 
from ancient causes, but which Henry precipitated. 

I object, also (from a purely historical point of 
vision) to Mr. Nash’s epigram, ‘‘ the Reformation was 
a revolt against all law and order.’’ These sweeping 
generalizations prevent calm judgment. The Reforma- 
tion was a political, social, and religious development 
having ancient and intelligible causes dating long 
before Henry Octavus. Whether bad or good, or a 
mingling of both, it needs calmer study than is 
evidenced by the excited unhistoricities of Mr. Nash. 

I am, etc., 
J. W. Poynter 

Highbury, N.5 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—Your article on this subject calls attention to 
a matter of very great importance to the Conservative 
Party. For many years Conservatives have been com- 
plaining that the Liberals have unnecessarily crippled 
the Second Chamber to such an extent that it cannot 
take its proper part in the efficient government of the 
country. Those who cry out continually what they 
would do if only they had the opportunity, and then 
afterwards are not only afraid to act, but afraid to 
have, or to express, an opinion when returned to 
power, cannot be expected to inspire their fellow 
countrymen, or to have any claim on their confidence. 
One almost feels tempted to say that any opinion at 
this stage is better than none. A scheme for the 
reform of the House of Lords has to be sufficiently 
popular to meet with approval, without sacrificing so 
much of its efficiency that it becomes useless. 

It is possible that some such scheme as the follow- 
ing would meet some of the difficulties. The Second 
Chamber would consist of 140 State Lords each 
appointed for life, in receipt of £1,000 each per year 
together with travelling expenses. There would only 
be one session per year of three months, March, April 
and May. A bare majority of those voting would be 
able to return any bill to the House of Commons the 
first time. Sixty per cent. of those voting would be 
required to return the bill to the House of Commons 
the second time. Seventy per cent. of those voting 


Commons the third time. After which event an appeal 
to the country would be allowed, when sixty per cent, 
of those voting would be required to give the neces. 
sary authority for the bill to become law. The Second 
Chamber would have power to veto any tax, or duty, 
or any item of expense of the nation, but would not 
have power to propose taxes, etc. 

The members, gentlemen or ladies, would be taken 
from the various classes in the following proportions; 
Agriculture 20 


Law 20 (15 Judges, 5 Lawyers) 

Science 20 (10 Doctors) 

Industry 20 

Artists 20 (Authors of prose and poetry, Actors, Painters, 


Musicians, Architects, etc.) 
Affairs 20 ‘Diplomatists, Civil Servants, Journalists, Edj. 
tors, Critics, etc.) 
together with twenty! members representing the 
Empire: five from Australia, five from Canada, five 
from India, all native gentlemen, five from South 
Africa; all to be people of three generations living in 
the country of Dutch or British descent. 
I am, etc., 


Saltburn-by-the-Sea W. Rocers 


A STUDY IN TEARS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The whimsical dilettantism in which some 
laboratory pundits of scientific research spend their 
time, is saliently exemplified in some experiments 
described in a scathing satire in the June ‘ Animals’ 
Defender and Zoophilist,’ the writer of which holds 
them up to the contempt they so justly deserve. 

The facts upon which it is based appear in the 
‘ British Journal of Pathology ’ for April, 1925. Two 
vivisectors working in the laboratories of the Patho- 
logical Institute of St. Mary’s Hospital in London, 
have been experimenting with the tears of horses, 
cows, sheep, rabbits, and turkeys, and the tears of 
four gentlemen, with the object of producing an anti- 
tear serum. The animals’ tears were involuntary, hav- 
ing been obtained by introduction into the conjunctival 
sac of a very small quantity of the essential oil ex- 
pressed from lemon-peel, known as essence of lemon; 
but the four gentlemen, indicated by different initials, 
appear obligingly to have wept for the purpose of 
what the writer of the article calls ‘‘ this erudite in- 
vestigation.’’ This was fortunate for the gentlemen, 
as the application of oil of lemon-peel to the eye would 
be about as pleasant an experience as the application 
of oil of turpentine to it. 

Two gentlemen whose names are given ‘‘ appear to 
have collected the tears of the various animals and 
bottled them for the use of the pundits of St. Mary’s 
Hospital.’’ If anti-tear serum had been known to the 
ancients, mankind would never have had the poetic 
line : 


‘* Like Niobe, all tears,’’ 


referring to the romantic and pathetic mythological 
legend of Niobe weeping until she turned to stone, on 
returning home and finding her seven sons slain. 

Possibly the vivisectors will make researches to dis- 
cover an anti-laughter serum—also a necessary anti- 
lethal emotional inhibitor—as Tasso tells us that in 
hell there is a river of death the waters of which pro- 
duce such inextinguishable laughter, that the victims 
die worn out with the vehemence of their cachinna- 
tions. Indeed, the means by which vivisecting 
scientists are claiming to control and inhibit all our 
emotions and glandular secretions, may well inspire 
apprehension of reduction of our vital and conscious 
voluntary and involuntary functional identity to an 
organic automaton. 


I am, etc., 
M. L. JOHNSON 


6 The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


Orvieto Dust. By Wilfranc Hubbard. With an 
Introduction by R. B, Cunninghame 
Graham. Constable. tos. 6d. net. 


F, as I hope he will, Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard con- 

tinues to write fiction, and if he remains faithful to 
the time and place with which he appears to be so aston- 
ishingly familiar, we shall be the richer by a series of 
brilliant literary cameos that may conceivably come to 
be regarded in our own time as minor classics. To 
what extent his pictures of Imperial Rome are historic- 
ally accurate I confess myself unable to determine: it 
js sufficient for me, as a critic of fiction, that they are 
wonderfully satisfying to the imagination. It is 
inevitable that the name of Walter Pater should have 
been invoked in this connexion, because there is an 
obvious superficial resemblance between such tales as 
these and ‘ Marius the Epicurean’; and it is well 
known to students of the psychology of reviewing that 
we have only to say that Mr. Hubbard has the learn- 
ing of this writer, the manner of that, and the some- 
thing else of somebody else, to feel that Mr. Hubbard 
has been disposed of, and that when his future books 
appear we shall have our cut-and-dried formula ready 
to trot out. I am prepared to lay heavy odds with Mr. 
Hubbard that before many years have passed he will 
be tempted to wish that Pater had never been born. 
It is also more than likely that Anatole France will 
be numbered among the “‘ influences,’’ the idea being 
that just as every gardener who thrusts a spade in 
earth is influenced by Adam, and just as every woman 
who bites an apple is weakly imitating Eve, so every 
ironist has learned his trick from Anatole France, with 
whom, as is well known, irony was born. On the 
same principle all tales in which a ghost is mentioned 
are attributed to the influence of Mr. de la Mare, 
the inventor of the ghost-story; all sea tales to that 
of Conrad, who invented the sea; and all fairy tales 
to that of Mr. James Stephens, who invented fairies. 

Mr. Hubbard, therefore, is doomed to be eternally 
coupled with Pater, though indeed the resemblances 
between the two writers are far less important, far 
less significant, than the differences. Mr. Hubbard 
delicately savours the absurdities of human existence, 
whether ancient or modern; his temper is bland; his 
style is lucid and straightforward; his ironical touch 
is exquisite. The scheme of the book is simple and 
attractive. Father Prudenzio, a monk, and Doctor 
Saturnino, his sceptical friend, are both residents of 
Orvieto, where they frequently meet to argue the 
respective merits of Etruscan and Roman civilization, 
and other subjects dear to their hearts. Doctor Satur- 
nino has charge of a charming, mischievous, ten-year- 
old orphan named Romoletto, who has formerly been 
cared for by the monks. The boy is wounded in a 
street brawl; and during the anxious night of vigilance 
when his fate lies in the balance, his guardian, the 
doctor, reads through Father Prudenzio’s translations 
of two palimpsests discovered in the archives of the 
monastery. The first is an account written by a cer- 
tain Paulus Calvus of the saintly Humillimus, a friend 
of his boyhood. ‘‘ It should be said,’’ begins the 
devout Paulus, ‘‘ that the blessed Humillimus was not 
always called by that name. His parents, Caius 
Pontius and Caia, baptized him by the name of Dul- 
cissimus, and so he was known until later years, when 
he changed the service of the world for that of God, 
and the name of Dulcissimus for Humillimus.’’ The 
events that effected this change stand out vividly 
against a delicately-coloured historical background. 
Paulus, the monk, proves himself to be an ideal nar- 
rator. He himself was the servant and steward of 
Fausta Eulalia, the great lady who took Dulcissimus 
under her protection after the death of his parents. A 


devoted friend to Dulcissimus, an adoring protégé of 
Fausta, and with no very marked individuality of his 
own, with his simple piety he admirably mirrors, 
and so unifies, the personal and the historical 
events of the story. Into vexed questions of theology 
he wisely refrains from entering; he is content to re- 
cord, not without complacency, the failure of this or 
that damned heresy, and in particular the dreadful 
fate that overtook the false prophet Panalethes who 
impiously claimed the authority of the Pope himself 
for his denial of Christ’s humanity. Says Paulus 
charmingly : 

When I returned with Humillimus from Narnia to Vulsinium 

[| questioned him closely on the road as to the meaning of some 

of these errors which he condemned. But after a little time he 

abandoned the attempt to make these things more plain to me 
and bade me trouble myself no more about them. It was 
enough, he said, that a plain man like myself should acknow- 

ledge the truth of what he is told and steadfastly believe ii 

without questioning. And in this, indeed, I think he was 

right. for the understanding of some matters is not given to 
all men. So I question my faith not too closely, and I counsel 
others like myself to follow my example. Of one thing, how- 
ever, I am assured, and that is that no truth ever came out of 
Egypt. The ways of God are inscrutable; but I have always 
wondered how it was that the Blessed Virgin with her babe, 
our Lord, sought refuge in that land. Or, I should say, how 
it was that Egypt, having the memory of those sweet and gentle 
guests, should have gone so far astray in misinterpreting their 
nature. We, who are Romans, are indeed happy in that the 
truth has been brought to us and remained with us from the 
very beginning, for it has always been in vain that the scandals 
of error have been brought to our city. In Egypt and Africa 
it has been otherwise. From Egypt came the abominable 
wickedness of Carpocrates and Epithanes. From Egypt came 

Arius and Eutyches, whose monstrous doctrines, though contra- 

dicting and warring against each other, have so confounded 

the world and done such hurt to the faith of innocent people. . . 

And from Egypt came, too, the contemptible Korema, who 

called himself Panalethes. Egypt is indeed the very mother 

of lies. Was not Ptolemy an Egyptian, he who said that this 
earth of ours was a round ball? And is the earth round? 

And on what then does it rest? 

Equally delightful is his account of the bitter feud 
between the orthodox monks and the contemptible 
Panalethes. This arch-heretic was in the habit of 
secreting himself in a dry well, from which humble 
position he would dispense wisdom to those of his 
questioners who would throw coins down to him. ‘‘The 
monks,’’ Paulus (himself a monk) tells us, ‘‘ declared 
that the sums of money so received were far greater 
than those given to their convent. This angered them 
even more than the preaching of Panalethes.’’ 

The story of Lygdus, which follows, offers a con- 
trast to that of the blessed Humillimus; but in one 
respect they are the same. For it is noteworthy that 
Lygdus, the patrician and votary of pleasure, was 
equally punctilious in religious practices. It puzzled 
him, poor fellow, to find himself destitute of his in- 
herited fortune; for he had faithfully practised every 
pious observance. Never had he crossed his threshold, 
either coming or going, without a prayer. He had 
ever spoken honourably of the gods of Rome as a 
good Roman should. He had never transacted public 
business on days when public business was unlawful ; 
indeed, he tells us, he had carefully abstained from 
any kind of business on all days. And yet, at the 
beginning of his story, he finds himself hampered in 
his pursuit of pleasure enchanting Chrysis by penniless- 
ness and the malice of his chief creditor. One more 
example of the author’s sly irony must be given: 

She also said that Catulla was accompanying the divine 

Messalina to the Temple of Patrician Chastity that afternoon, 

where the Empress would sacrifice at an altar recently erected 

in her name. The Divine Messalina, she said, wished to pay 
especial honour to the Goddess Pudicitia, under whose protec- 
tion she had ever placed herself. 

Mr. Hubbard’s quality is best revealed in these inset 
tales, which constitute nine-tenths of the whole book. 
The modern Prologue and Epilogue, though they serve 
their purpose, are inferior both in substance and style. 
That is why I hope he will keep away from our own 
times and give us, in the near future, further examples 
of his distinctive and urbane art. 
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THE NEXT WAR? 


The Great Pacific War. By Hector C. Bywater. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


P to a point the probable course of a naval war 
between the United States and Japan can be fore- 
seen with some certainty. Within a few wecks from 
the outbreak of hostilities both Guam and the Philip- 
pines would inevitably fall into Japanese hands. What 
happens then? That is the riddle which evades solution. 
Mr. Bywater does not find a real answer to this 
question in his ‘ History of the American-Japanese 
Campaign of 1931-33.’ Combining exciting fiction with 
interesting facts concerning the topography of little 
known areas of the Pacific, the author intends his nar- 
rative to be considered seriously, but this is made diffi- 
cult by a pro-American bias which demands the eventual 
defeat of Nippon. Having lost her outposts in the 
Western Pacific, America proceeds to build a huge 
dummy fleet whose movements completely deceive the 
keenest brains of the Japanese Admiralty. While the 
enemy is in a state of bewilderment and indecision, 
America captures first Truk and then the Pelew Islands. 
Thus Japan’s outer ring of defence is pierced, and a 
strong base established behind the enemy’s lines. The 
great problem is solved: America is within striking 
distance of Japanese territory. After describing the 
destruction of Japan’s battle fleet, Mr. Bywater then 
brings his story to an end. 

In the light of the author’s previous volume we ex- 
pected better strategic reasoning than this: something 
deeper than a mere series of fortuitous advances from 
atoll to atoll in the South Western archipelagos. It 
is easy, of course, to criticize, but we feel that Mr. 
Bywater has been led away by his certainty of 
America’s eventual success and has therefore forced 
himself to assume that it must be accomplished by 
the direct clash of fleets. If that were the case the 
odds, if anything, are on the side of Japan. Her navy, 
despite the Washington Agreement, is far more power- 
ful than the misleading tonnage ratio, 525,000-315,000, 
indicates. |The magnificent traditions of her navy 
create a factor not to be lightly under-estimated when 
compared with a force which has yet to undergo the 
ordeal of sanguinary engagement. Furthermore, 
Japan would have the immense advantage of fighting 
from the interior of her semi-circular front. Lastly, 
the grave lack of personnel in the U.S. Navy is 
notorious, and sailors, unlike soldiers, cannot be 
trained in a few months. Having taken Manila and 
Guam, Japan would sue for a reasonable peace during 
the period of preparation, and the powers with interests 
in the Far East might be disposed to back up her pro- 
posals. 

In the event of war America’s greatest chance of 
success lies in a strict economic campaign. Whether 
such a dull road to victory would satisfy the American 
citizen’s sense of the spectacular is another matter. 
Mr. Bywater does not leave many possibilities out of 
his book and the menace of 300,000 Japanese in the 
Hawaiian Islands is faithfully recorded. These, he 
relates, rise up in a revolt which is rapidly quelled, fol- 
lowed by the partial segregation of the rebels. Some- 
thing of this sort is likely, and America might be con- 
strained to transport agricultural labour if she desired 
her base to remain self-supporting. Among the various 
phases of the war, the author predicts an intense sea- 
plane activity, thus allowing plenty of scope for sen- 
sational incident. | Whether the sea-plane will ever 


develop from a mere observer for the fleet into an arm 
of offence has yet to be proved. A sea-plane carrier 
would always be the subject of special attack, and 
once disabled all air manoeuvres would cease auto- 
matically. 


Mr. Bywater has evidently taken an immense 
amount of trouble with his subject and he might haye 
produced a valuable treatise on Pacific strategy. Up. 
fortunately he has merely written a highly entertainj 
account of an imaginary conflict between two interes. 
ing opponents. 


VARIOUS VERSE 


Donna Juana: A Novel in Verse. By Eileen 
Hewitt. Routledge. 5s. net. 
The Singing Man, and Other Poems. By Helen 


Manley Howard. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 64. 
net, 


A Book of Songs. By Frank Mathew. With a 
Foreword by Katharine Tynan. Elkin 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Sea Lover’s Scrip. By Cale Young Rice, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net. 


Shadows of Men. . By Arthur Crew Inman, 
Erskine Macdonald. §s, net. 


T is clear that Miss Hewitt has gifts, though they 

do not appear to be, as yet, very highly developed: 
and it is odd that she should have burdened herself 
with a title and a manner which hold before us the 
most intimidating comparison. Nothing could have 
kept ‘ Don Juan’ alive but the inexhaustible force of 
its author’s genius, which defeats the formlessness and 
makes each episode, each stanza, remarkable for it- 
self. ‘ Donna Juana’ too, suffers from formlessness: 
the plot, which is slight, is interrupted by comment and 
philosophy and jest. So far, the comparison holds. 
All that is lacking is the genius. 

We hope, however, that Miss Hewitt will try again, 
and in a less pretentious form. We cannot think that 
either philosophy or wit is really her line: she offers 
us the manner of them without the substance—as thus; 

The Vicar too had fallen—in a fit 

(It made a change from that traditional pit 

In which he’d always fallen up till then). 

The fit was such a good fit too, that when 

They laid him down on his own bed at last, 

His uncrowned widew said: ‘* His days are past, 

Lord God has ‘ n measurement of him.” 

And with thé ords she said her eyes were dim, 

And went to for crépe and hats to trim. 
This—and it is usc unrepresentative of Miss Hewitt's 
** novel in verse ’’—reads like the smartness of a 
clever, but not very clever, schoolgirl. When smart- 
ness is abandoned, however, and sincerity attained, 
we get stuff of a wholly different quality : 

England bre ‘hed through the landscape as the mind 

Breathes through the face—we go afar to find 

Ice mountains, mighty floods and forest trees, 

Flamingo skies and burning peacock seas, 

Quick human tongues and eyes and quick brown hands, 

Bare feet in the bare earth, white walls, and strands 

Of purple-blotted green warming for wine. 

Yet by the Pyrennees or Apennine 

There is no peace like thy peace, 

Land of Mine! 
Here is at any rate something seen and felt. Certainly 
Miss Hewitt has gifts: she may develop into a poet. 

It is interesting to compare ‘ The Singing Man’ 
with ‘ A Book of Songs.’ In both books we find no 
pretence of high poetry, but the dignity of simplicity 
and sincerity and grace; but the latter has, what the 
former just misses, a sort of classical, epigrammatic 
quality, a hardness and fineness of finish in its lightest 
lyrics : 

Somewhere in silent hilis, a nook of trees 
Forgets this land of ills and little ease: 
My wanderings are blind and full of care, 
And yet my heart shall find its country there. 

Mr. Cale Young Rice is a poet of considerable repu- 
tation in America; but the verses in ‘A Sea Lover's 
Scrip’ are notable for energy and eloquence rather 
than for imagination. He has a great flow of obvious 
and easy words, he paints tolerably vivid pictures and 


sometimes draws almost intolerably obvious morals. 
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put this is the sort of book that may give pleasure 
fo many; and it is possible to suspect that, if Mr. 
Rice could curb his facility, he might do better. 

Mr. Inman’s poems are extraordinary. We do not 
feel competent to comment on them; but we offer an 
example : 

Woman may rise high: but never highest! 

Stay in your place! Be mother, wife, sister ! 

Make man a home! Be comrade, but admit— 

Hard as the task may seem—man’s physical 

And mental superiority. 
This, it is fair to add, is from a dramatic poem: but, 
throughout, Mr. Inman seems to shine as a thinker 
rather than as a master of form. 


BYRON’S POLITICAL IDEAS 


The Political Career of Lord Byron. By Dora 
Neill Raymond. Allen and Unwin. tas. 6d. 
net. 


ISS RAYMOND, an American teacher, has taken 
a side of Byron which, if it is to be treated at 
length, is bound to exhibit vagueness rather than the 
consistency and diligence implied in a ‘“‘ political 
career.’’ The business of the poet is with beauty and 
emotion, but primarily with social or political reform, 
and the politician’s luggage is a sad impediment in 
climbing Parnassus. Poets are as easy about con- 
sistency as they are about religious dogma. Byron 
with his strong sense of rhetoric was the sort of 
son who might have made a position in the House 
of Lords, but he was too unstable and restless, and 
further, we think, too honest and downright, to be- 
come a party man, as Sheridan hoped. Poets are apt 
to talk at large of ‘‘ liberty,’’ as if it was a recognized 
form of government attainable when ‘“‘ tyrants ’’— 
the rulers to whom they object—are dispersed or anni- 
hilated. Byron alone showed gaiety in his exile from 
England, says Miss Raymond, surpassing in this detail 
Napoleon and Brummell, who were also ruined and 
exiled in 1816. The circumstances of the three are 
vastly different, for Byron’s departure abroad was a 
matter of his own choice, not a pass-over unhappy 
for the Jews like Brummell’s, or the seclusion of a 
danger Europe could not tolerate, like Napoleon’s. 
Byron’s influence abroad, when he had recovered from 
his blind admiration for Napoleon and was writing his 
best work, was great, and is difficult to summarize. 
What Miss Raymond has done is to write a life of 
some 300 pages which is much of it frankly not 
political She makes a good deal of the poignant 
story of Byron and Greece, viewing with judgment the 
tangled skein of Greek intrigue and English incom- 
petence among supporters at home. She writes with 
a sense of style that is agreeably above the usual lingo 
of the American thesis, though her cleverness is some- 
times overdone. The wisest and best of Byron’s 
friends was Walter Scott, and the author should have 
quoted in full Scott’s account of Byron’s politics, even 
if she did not agree with it. Hazlitt remarks that 
“when a man is tired of what he is, by a natural per- 
versity he sets up for what he is not.’’ His deprecia- 
tion of Byron in ‘ The Spirit of the Age’ might have 
provided useful material for considering the prejudices 
he had to encounter, and the anomalies of his chang- 
ing views. This would be more to the point than easy 
abuse of the Tory ‘‘ Britisher’’ and sentimental re- 
marks about the neglect of Byron. Miss Raymond 
writes : 

For those of his countrymen who prefer that a man of 
genius write them national odes to order and catnap by an 
English peat bog fire until awakened to his task by joy bells, 
Byron will always remain inexplicable and antipathetic. 

What this means we do not know, but our withers 
are unwrung. We have not, perhaps, the American 
conception of freedom, but we do not suffer from 
national odes, because nobody writes them. Peat-bog 
fires are also uncommon. Miss Raymond is certainly 
an enthusiast, and tells us about the ‘ Prisoner of 


Chillon ’ that, ‘‘ could verse draw tears from stones, 
that dungeon must have wept.’’ When she talks of 
Leigh Hunt crossing the ‘‘ uncockney Channel,’’ the 
sneer is sadly misplaced. Hunt knew more of Italian 
than most writers of his day in England. The bottom 
of page 238 will not read at all. One or possibly two 
lines have slipped out. The notes supply useful refer- 
ences to critics, among whom Morley has made the 
biggest claims for Byron's political influence. 


AN AUTHOR’S BOYHOOD 


A Story Teller’s Story. By Sherwood Anderson. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 
R. SHERWOOD ANDERSON’S story of his 


own life would be interesting even if it were not 
about Mr. Sherwood Anderson; but, for the light it 
throws on the work of that strange and half-disappoint- 
ing genius, it is interesting twice over. We see here 
the very springs of his strength and weakness as a 
writer, the very growth of the artist’s soul. 

Nothing less like the ordinary formal autobiography 
could be conceived. For Mr. Anderson, memory. is 
fused with imagination; he sees in pictures, and what 
he sees is truth, but it is not the truth of dates and 
measurements. He does not even attempt a regular 
narrative ; he remembers his interests rather than what 
interested him; and his casual, easy, yet rhythmical 
style is perfect for the evocation of mood and scene. 
We see where he gets the moods and scenes of his 
stories. The manner is the same. 

Readers of that remarkable novel (Mr. Anderson’s 
first, we believe), ‘ Windy McPherson’s Son,’ will re- 
member that the most moving and striking figure in 
it is not the) son but the father. We mean no dis- 
respect to Mr. Anderson, but rather praise of his vision 
and his creative power (which, after all, is vision), 
when we say that very much the same is true of his 
autobiography. All the early part of this large volume 
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is occupied with the father—a ‘‘ Windy ”’ too, for 
ever fashioning false and impressive stories with the 
breath of his speech. The picture is a masterpiece. 
It is drawn with richness of detail and economy of 
effect: it is tragic, comic and unforgettable. But—- 
just as in the novel—the later portions of the book 
are less enthralling. For one thing, the apparently 
effortless engagingness and sweetness of Mr. Ander- 
son’s style are not suitable for a long book: what 
begins by being an enchantment is in danger of be- 
coming an exasperation. And his main interest, the 
main source of his inspiration, is youth; he writes of 
boyhood and adolescence with a sureness_ which 
deserts him when he comes to later years, and it is 
evident that his boyhood, if overshadowed by his 
father’s fantastic fecklessness and impecuniosity, was 
iiluminated by that father’s rhetoric and charm. Here 
is an example of the way in which he can convey what 
he remembers his father to have conveyed : 

He stood there on the hillside, quite cold and miserable— 
in just that utterly miserable and weary state when one is 
sometimes most alive—the senses, that is to say, are most 
alive. At the moment he felt, as any man must feel some- 
time in life, that an invisible cord does extend from the inner- 
most parts of himself to the innermost parts of some other 
person. Love comes. For once in a lifetime a state of feel- 
ing becomes as definite a thing as a stone wall touched with 
the hand. 

Not that he cannot be vivid and frank about himself 
too; the following passage explains itself and its 
writer 

In my room I sat again on the edge of the bed and I 
had again bolted the door. The notion of using Nora to 
plant and sow fields for me while I rode about on a magnifi- 
cent black stallion was now quite gone and I had to con- 
struct another and at once. That I realized. I had to con- 
struct a new dramatization of myself and leave Nora out of 
it. I was not ready for the Noras. Perhaps I would never 
be ready for them. 

From every point of view, then—as an experiment, 
as a work of the creative imagination, as a succession 
of clear and often beautiful recollections, as an illus- 
tration of an artist’s growth—the book is remarkable. 
But the first hundred pages or so are superb. 


A GEORGIAN DIARY 


Mary Hamilton: At Court and At Home. By 
Elizabeth and Florence Anson. Murray. 16s. 
net. 


HE authors of this book have rendered good ser- 
vice in publishing selections from the diaries and 
letters of their ancestress, which shed a good deal of 
light upon the social life of her time. For five years a 
governess to the children of George III, she tells rather 
of the domestic than the ceremonial side of Court life. 
Of the kindness of King George and Queen Charlotte 
she cannot say too much, and her retirement from her 
official position, owing to ill-health, was much regretted 
by the Queen. During her engagement she became 
the object of the enthusiastic admiration of the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV) but having rejected 
his advances with quiet dignity, was accepted by him 
as friend and confidante. There are some extraordinary 
letters from the Prince, who, although he consulted 
her with great freedom, showed a remarkable aptitude 
for not following her sage advice. Their friendship, 
however, remained unbroken and at the Prince’s ball 
we find this severe critic commenting : ‘‘ Nothing could 
be more like a gentleman and a Prince than his 
behaviour. . . . What a pity that one, who knows so 
well how to do what is right, ever fails of doing so!’’ 
Highly cultivated as she was Miss Hamilton was far 
from advanced in her views of life. Of the famous 


Duchess of Devonshire’s electioneering campaign sh 
writes: ‘‘ Met the Duchess of D. with a mob rounq 
her canvassing in the Strand for Mr. Fox. What a 
pity that any of our sex should ever forget what is dy 
to female delicacy.’”’ Her correspondence with 
Hannah More, and other literary friends, pro. 
vides interesting reading, and gives glimpses of the 
literary and moral standards of the day. She me 
Johnson frequently and sheds some light upon his 
opinion of Goldsmith—which was not always flatter. 
ing. After an introduction to Boswell we find she has 
a kind word for that somewhat fussy individual : ‘* Mr 
Boswell is one of those people with whom one instantly 
feels acquainted ; we conversed together with as much 
ease and pleasantry as if we had been intimate a | 

time.’’ A visit to the Academy is the occasion for the 
outpouring of her artistic judgment: ‘‘ Sir Joshua js 
certainly possessed of more taste and genius than any 
modern painter . . . but what will posterity say to his 
methods of preparing his colours? . . . The canvas 
may hang against the walls, but no remains of the 
portraits of their ancestors.’’ A glance at the galleries 
to-day would suggest that there are others to whom 
this criticism is even more applicable. But Sir Joshua 
himself seems to endorse it as later we find an offer to 
repaint her uncle’s picture for her ‘‘ in lasting colours,” 


A WANDERER’S LOG 


From Melbourne to Moscow. By G. C. Dixon, 

Bles. 16s, net. 

N Australian, some eighteen months ago, set him. 

self the adventurous task of travelling to Moscow 
by way of Japan and Siberia. His objects were two 
fold, apart from the love of wandering. In the firs 
place he wished to satisfy that thirst for knowledge 
which characterizes most of the dwellers in the great 
continent of the South, as to what Japan is really 
thinking. He also wished to discover what conditions 
are to be found in Russia under the Soviet regime. The 
result is a readable collection of observations and som 
conclusions which are not without interest. A call a 
‘* hot but healthy ’’ Port Darwin evokes a lament over 
the scarcity of white population. The beauties o 
Javanese scenery produce something in the nature ofa 
pean. The great places of the Far East, the new 
and rather bourgeois Hong Kong, the characteristic 
old China of Canton, the rich and glittering but ugly 
Shanghai, are well described, but the author’s chief 
reverence is for Peking ‘‘ not beautiful ’’ but magnif- 
cent with the serenity and dignity of age. Interviews 
with that supreme intriguer, Sun-yat-sen, and the lion 
of the North, the great Manchurian marshal, Chang- 
tso-lin, perhaps destined to be the Napoleon of China, 
add much to the interest of the book. Mr. Dixo 
examined the policy of Japan in Korea with much 
care and exhibits sympathy with the Japs in thei 


difficult task and also expresses his conviction that, for 
a long time to come, his fellow countrymen hav 
nothing to fear from that quarter. 

His journey across Siberia was, as one might expet 
hardly luxurious. On the absence of freedom in at} 
sense of the word in Moscow he is outspoken. Pr 
pared to see a party of reformers struggling, amid 
many blunders, to the light of liberty, he found a 
unqualified tyranny of a gang, representing a pat) 
numbering at most 700,000, who tread beneath thei 
feet a population of some 130 millions. The peasantry 
is discontented but the illiterate masses are slow 
move, slow to combine, and slower to reach the ef 
of the world. The high ideals of the Government maj 
be judged from its official penal code. While murde 
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is cheap (ten years is the maximum sentence), counter- 
evolutionary propaganda is punishable by death. Mr. 
Dixon’s illusions were dissipated, and he says so with 


some vigour. 


THE MACHINERY OF THE STATE 


How Britain is Governed. By Kate Rosenberg. 
Preface by Lord Haldane. Labour Publish- 
ing Co. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. net. 


N this minute volume Miss Rosenberg has made a 
iy valiant attempt to dispel popular ignorance of 
the unwritten mysteries of the Constitution. With her 
erudition and uncommon grasp of both the practical 
working side of the subject and the long history which 
underlies it her qualifications for the task are unim- 
peachable. If there is any fault to be found it is an 
occasional discrepancy between the elementary nature 
of many of the questions she sets out to answer and 
the sometimes unnecessarily long words with which she 
answers them. It seems to us that the person who 
would inquire ‘‘ Why should the Prime Minister re- 

? ’’ which is one of her propositions, would hardly 
be enlightened by such long words as ‘*‘ homogeneous’’ 
or ‘‘ heterogeneous.’’ But that is a minor blemish and 
moreover only an occasional one. As a rule the book 
is admirably clear and lucid, and as it interprets the 
term Constitution in the widest sense, to include for 
example the status of the Civil Service and the Judica- 
ture, it is strongly to be recommended as a brief, busi- 
nesslike handbook to people who would justifiably 
think themselves far superior to such a question as that 
just quoted. For it is on the whole terse rather than 
elementary: its ninety well-indexed pages provide an 
astonishingly complete summary of the subject down to 
such details as the procedure with Parliamentary Bills 
and the appointments which are comprised in the 
Prime Minister’s patronage. Lord Haldane in the 
Preface insists on the necessity for historical know- 
ledge in interpreting the constitution and refers to 
the growing dependence of Parliament on the Civil 
Service, a tendency to which Miss Rosenberg refers, 
though hardly so fully as she doubtless would have 
done if space had allowed. That question needs in- 
vestigation above everything. Miss Rosenberg would 
be wise in a future edition to put the expression ‘‘ His 
Majesty’s Opposition ’’ in inverted commas—in a work 
of the reputation which this one deserves it might be 
taken seriously. 


MORE WOODLANDERS 
The Heart of the Ancient Wood. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. Dent. 6s. net. 


N the best of his work Major Roberts attains an 

incomparable power and directness of expression. 
After W. H. Hudson, but in a far different field, he 
seems of all present-day nature-lovers the most clearly 
destined to full classic rank. He is protected, more- 
over, by a consistency of excellence which leaves no 
weak points exposed to the critic, but which makes 
it at the same time exceedingly difficult to say whether 
“The Heart of the Ancient Wood ’ is better than its 
forerunners or not. It is at the same time a novel 
and a nature book, but it escapes altogether the 
general disease of artificiality which makes it seem 
that the novel has been written as an excuse for the 
nature or the nature to eke out the story. 

Miranda, who grows up in the forest clearing and 
possesses the power of charming the beasts and birds, 
is a delightful person, and the trials of Young Dave, 

huntsman, whose profession she regards as 
criminal, and whom she orders about like her own 
vassal bears and panthers, are amusingly described. 
The illustrations are drawn in a weird, outlandish 
convention, more akin to the prehistoric beast-portraits 
of the French caverns than to modern art. Exc 
the fine bull-moose, none of them can be called either 
Pleasing or effective. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Idylls of Theocritus. Translated by 
Trevelyan. Casanova Society. 15s. net. 


NO one can without considerable labour read 
Theocritus with his feet on the fender, for the dialect 
of the idylls is full of strange forms. But a good deal 
of the grace and humour can be given and enjoyed in 
English. As Mr. Trevelyan says, a poet ought to be 
done into poetry ; but rhymes in English are not always 
easy, and the best of versifiers betray conscious effort 
and departure from the original. Mr. Trevelyan’s un- 
rhymed verse of seven accents enables him to present 
all that there is in the hexameter, and secures variety 
by the change in place of the cesura. His taste and 
his vocabulary are excellent, and, as in his translation 
of the ‘ Agamemnon,’ he gains by sticking to the 
Greek. He gives some of the epigrams in prose, be- 
cause verse cannot do them felicitously enough, but 
does this apply to the two idylls of epic colour which 
he has given partly or wholly in prose? The hende- 
casyllabics of Idyll 17 are delicate and ingenious, but, 
we fear, beyond the appreciation of most readers. The 
naturalness of the chattering women at the Adonis 
show is well preserved. We quote the beginning of 
the earliest of the Hylas poems : 

Not for us only, Nikias, as we supposed, was Love 

Begotten, whosoever of the Gods was once his sire: 

Nor yet are we the first to whom beauty seemed beautiful, 

We that are men that perish, and look not on the morrow. 


R. C. 


By Walter Jerrold. 
Blackie. 


Rambles in Greater London. 


In London By-Ways. By Walter Jerrold. 
2s. 6d. net each. 


MR. WALTER JERROLD, who has already made 
many excursions into topography, presents us with two 
agreeable little books on the subjects of London and 
the outer suburbs respectively. To many people—and 
even to many Londoners—London is still an unknown 
city. Yet it would be no exaggeration to say that there 
is scarcely a square yard of it which may not fairly be 
described as historic ground. The discovery of London 
ought not to be left to the American tourist. Those 
whose privilege it is to live in or near London may 
indeed feel that they are ‘‘ citizens of no mean city,”’ 
but of a city of immemorial traditions for the com- 
plete understanding of which a whole lifetime shall 
hardly suffice. Mr. Jerrold certainly helps us to a 
realization of that fact. In his company the reader 
may thread the pathways of Epping Forest, stroll 
through the pleasant lanes of Chalfont St. Giles or 
wander in an interrupted solitude through some of the 
lesser-known by-ways of the City itself. He will have 
no reason, either, to complain of his guide. 


The Engiish Agricultural Labourer. By Montague 
and T. R. Fordham. Labour Publishing Co. 
Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. net. 


BREVITY is capable of being carried too far, and 
an attempt to tell the story of the English agricultural 
labourer in fifty pages with a dozen more of introduc- 
tion is almost bound to be superficial and misleading, 
though hardly so thoroughly as the present one. 
Messrs. Fordham seem to have a surprisingly limited 
knowledge of medieval history: the picture of ‘ Old 
English Country Life, 1300-1350,’ betrays at any rate 
some curious delusions. ‘‘ Ships were so small and 
the voyage so dangerous that dealing with other coun- 
tries across the seas was hardly thought of ” they say, 
though actually it had long been flourishing—London 
and the Cinque Ports were built on foreign trade and 
the Hanse was already by this time at its zenith. To 
learn that there was ‘‘ very little buying and selling ” 
of wool so late as 1350 sounds novel to anyone with 
the slightest knowledge of the Flemish wool trade, nor 
were the towns and travel nearly so insignificant as 


we are led to believe. The more modern chapters ap 
much better and give a useful summary, but to ser, 
any good purpose the book should have been half » 


long again. 


The Psychology of the Servant Problem. By Violet y. 
Firth. Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE problem of the domestic servant is always with 
us. It is doubtful, however, whether the subject ha; 
ever before been so adequately treated as in the pre. 
sent volume. Unlike the majority of its predecessors 
it appears to be very fair to both parties. The autho, 
worked as a gardener during the war, when she was 
as she says, ‘‘ virtually in the position of a servant, 
under private employers, and knew the servant’s posi. 
tion from personal experience.’’ She considers that in. 
crease in wages and readjustment of hours of labour 
are useless, unless at the same time there is a com. 
plete readjustment of the point of view of employers 
and employed, and an entirely new spirit among maids 
and mistresses is at work. A generation or so of 
mistresses for the most part treating their servants as 
if they were automata, and frequently requiring them 
to work eighteen hours a day or more, have produced 
a generation of maids giving for the most part grudg- 
ing and slovenly service, even when the conditions 
of their employment do not afford them any justifica. 
tion for it. Girls will work willingly in factories; they 
will even take up domestic service with a certain 
amount of alacrity in hotels and boarding-houses ; they 
will go out to ‘‘ daily ’’ situations in service; but they 
will not as a rule “ live in ’’ in private service, if they 
can obtain any other kind of employment. Miss Firth 
thinks that in future our domestic helps will have to 
be recruited from another class altogether—*‘ they 
will be educated women who are obliged to earn a 
livelihood, and who are unfitted . . . to enter any of 
the learned professions.”’ 

Unknown Essex. By Donald Maxwell. The Bodie 
Head. 15s. net. 

ESSEX, perhaps, is nowadays richer in quiet, out-f- 
the-way places than Sussex or Surrey, with both of 
which Mr. Maxwell has already dealt in this series of 
unknown ’’ counties. Certainly such places, delight. 
ful in name if in nothing else, as Pleshey or Helions 
Bumpstead will be new ground for the average 
explorer. The Vale of Dedham, immortalized by Con- 
stable; Chigwell and the mud flats described by 
Dickens; Hatfield Forest and Canvey Island besides 
innumerable villages, houses, creeks and curiosities, 
are described at length and illustrated. Mr. Maxwell's 
illustrations are, as usual, admirable; in this volume 
the line drawings are better than the coloured plates. 
His prose is pleasant, and there is something reminis- 
cent of the yarns of an ‘‘ old salt ’’ in his discursions 
on things pertaining to the sea. The book is a goo 
introduction to little known places in Essex, ané 
regarded as literature it is light and entertaining. 


The World’s Classics: Little Flowers of St. Francis. 
Translated by James Rhoades. Hajji Baba in 
England. By James Morier. Milford. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. net each. 


AS a sample of the wide range of this valuable series 
these books would demand attention; in mere pape, 
printing, and editing they are extraordinary value for 
their cost. But they, each of them, are masterpieces 
in their way. The verse of Mr. Rhoades is clear and 
metrical, getting into its stride with ease, and rising 
to the surcharged emotion of his original it has pre- 
served the charm of one of the most charming religious 
books of the world. As for ‘ Hajji Baba,’ it is indeed 
pleasant to have a worthy pocket edition of an old 
friend such as this—one that bears re-reading so wel 
and has entered the realm of English classics and with 
full rights of domicile. 
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f HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
\ NY Britain & Ireland), Ltd. are using, and 
YAN have always used, cigarette paper of 
Purest Quality and Refinement. 
iA rn ‘ They do not describe their cigarette 
4} paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
iN! | convey an impression to the Public that it NA 
is made of Rice. 
iT 
NA No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 
\ NY “Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. Vy 
ALAN It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters Ss 
into the composition of the paper to which As 
this trade name is applied. 
The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigarettes. 
As every Smoker knows, the Company's 
cigarettes are made from carefully chosen and 
| well matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 
paper, and manufactured under ideal \f 
conditions. 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britein and Irelend), Led. Nin 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


Te Chilean Review for July contains an ex- 
tremely instructive article on the Nitrate Market 
by Sir Arthur Goldfinch. He states that the year 
ending June 30, 1925, was a satisfactory one, inasmuch 
as the consumption of nitrogenous manures exceeded 
all previous records, and that stocks at all points are 
light. He tells us that the figures for nitrate are not 
yet completely made up, but the shipments will pro- 
bably exceed 2,550,000 metric tons, and the consump- 
tion will be about 2,400,000 tons, these being the 
highest figures attained since the war. He expresses 
the opinion that within the next two or three years 
the highest pre-war figure of about 2,850,000 tons will 
be reached or surpassed, the increase of consumption 
in the United States and some other countries more 
than making up for the virtual loss of the important 
German market. He apparently bases this forecast on 
the fact that business for the new year starting July 1 
is satisfactory, contracts having already been fixed 
which will entail shipment of 225,000 tons per month for 
July, August and September. So far so good, but 
his views on the result of competition to be feared 
from the synthetic product are the crux of the article. 


SYNTHETIC NITRATE 

Sir Arthur expresses the opinion that : 

The share of the world’s markets which Chile now holds will 
continue to be held, though the greater part of the yearly increase 
of demand for nitrogen will probably have to be looked after by 
new synthetic factories, the Chilean industry not being susceptible 
of any rapid expansion. The synthetic industry, at least in the 
chief industrial countries, is admittedly in strong and capable 
hands, and both its scientific and its business management is first 
rate. It is already doing great things, and will do greater things 
as the world’s needs expand, but one of the things which cannot 
possibly enter into its programme is to dislodge Chilean nitrate 


from its share of the nitrogen market. It is as clear that Chip 
can and must—even if serious sacrifice be required—maintain , 
sale of 2,500,000—3,000,000 tons per annum, as it is clear, on th 
other hand, that relatively this share of the world’s business wiy 
become less and less until at some not very distant date it may 
be one-fifth or less of the vastly increased total. 

It does not seem at all clear that any sacrifice should be or 
be required from anyone to maintain so essentially reasonable g 
division of the world’s business, and thus completely to 
Chile’s very modest aspirations. The price of nitrogenous manure; 
is already cheaper in relation to the price of agricultural produce 
than it has ever before been since chemical manures were firs 
thought of, and a free use of nitrate of sulphate is abundan 
profitable to farmers beyond all manner of question. The nitrogen 
industry is an expanding and prosperous one, and the consumer 
already has every possible reason to be satisfied with the excellent 
value he is getting for his money. 


MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS 


In view of the greatly increased interest in Rubber 
shares of late, the remarks of the Chairman at the 
Annual Meeting of the Malayalam Plantations, Ltd., 
reported in these columns last week, are of more than 
passing interest. The Chairman stated that last year 
the rubber crop was 2,593,999 Ibs. and_ realized 
1/5-37d. per lb. This year the crop for the first three 
months showed an increase of 90,000 Ibs., and 70 per 
cent. of the estimated crop had been sold at 2s. 14, 
Assuming that the remaining 30 per cent. realized 
the average price of last year, we should have an in. 
crease of income equal to, approximately, 7}d. on 
2,000,000 lIbs., which is equivalent to £62,500, a 
useful addition to the Company’s profits. 


DAILY MAIL TRUST DEBENTURE 


On August 1 Daily Mail Trust Debentures are to be 
paid off. Those who hold these Debentures and are 
desirous of retaining a newspaper investment can be 
advised to re-invest in Daily Mirror Ordinary shares. 
I consider these shares the safest purchase in this 
market, and am of opinion that they are undervalued. 
I also look for increased dividends. 


THE ROVER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


COVENTRY 


61 New Bond Street 
LONDON W.1 
Telephone - - - Mayfair 157 


14/45 


The luxury and smooth running of a powerful six- 
cylinder car for the cost—and running cost—of a 
medium-powered ‘four 
British manufacture. 
£550. Demonstration run or catalogue with pleasure. 


of similar high quality 


Tax £14 p.a. Models from 
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BISICHI TIN 

The report of the Bisichi Company for the year 
ended December 31, recently issued, discloses a satis- 
factory position. The output for the year was 630 
tons and the profit carried to the balance sheet is 
£42,045. An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was paid 
and a final dividend of 5 per cent. has been declared, 
these dividends will account for £29,142. 44 326 was 
brought forward and after writing off certain amalga- 
mation expenses, £13,804 is to be carried forward sub- 
ject to income tax. The ore reserves stand at 9,009 
tons but the engineer’s report points out that these 
reserves make no allowance for tin bearing areas other 
than those definitely proved by systematic boring and 
pitting, and he expresses the opinion that these when 
prospected will add considerably to the total reserves. 
As a suction dredge has been erected on the property 
and is expected greatly to increase the output, I con- 


sider these shares attractive at the present price of 


about 10s., which is their par value. 


THE WEEK’S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Vickers have declared interim dividends of 2} per cent., less 
tax, on the Preferred 5 per cent. stock and Preference stock, and 
2} per cent., free of tax, on the Cumulative Preference. 

The Continental Union Gas Co. have declared a dividend of 
2 per cent. on their Ordinary stock. This is the first distribution 
on this stock since 1917. 

Mitchell & Butler’s report shows net profits of £501,221 against 
£414,433 last year. A dividend of 13 per cent. is paid against 
10 per cent. last year. 

The Marconi report for 1924 shows net profits of £225,600 
against £172,543 for 1923. 

The report of Cassel & Co. for the year 1924 shows a net 
profit of £43,952. 

Thomas Wallis & Co. declare an interim dividend of 8 per cent. 

The Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Co. are to increase 
their capital of 42,000,000. 

The Metropolitan Railway Company announce an interim divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, the same as last year. 

East As atic Rubber have declared a dividend of 10 per cent. 

H, E. Props. have deciared a final dividend of 7} per cent., 
making 12} per cent. for the year. 

TAURUS 


MOTORING 


TAXATION BY USAGE 
By H. Tuornton 


T. C. Moore-Brabazon stated that the Government 

intended to go into the reorganization of the taxa- 
tion of motor cars from top to bottom. We feel sorry 
for some of those who will have to make investiga- 
tions: their task is full of pitfalls. Yet it would be 
unkind not to encourage them to dwell further on a 
matter upon which, if memory does not deceive us, a 
Departmental Committee recently sat deliberating for 
more than two years—and produced nothing but con- 
flicting reports. On the principle that a modicum of 
help is worth a bushel of opinion, let us consider some 
alternative to the present horse-power rating of 
private motor cars and then apply the principle to the 
commercial self-propelled road transport vehicle. Speed, 
weight of load, tyre width, and mileage covered are 
the chief factors that determine road wear. Added to 
these are two indeterminate factors, the skill of the 
driver and the accelerating power of the engine. How 
is any committee to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
unless it determines some of the co-efficients of the 
formula by the ancient method of “ trial and error ’’? 
Speed can be determined by an inspected, tested and 
hall-marked-by-Government speedometer and milo- 
meter, so arranged and secured that no one could 
tamper with its mechanism undiscovered. Penalties 
for this offence would be high, so that the present 
horse-power tax would appear a light impost by com- 
parison. This instrument would also show the mile- 
age covered by the vehicle, and duly record it. The 
one thing it would not record would be the total weight 
carried, and we suggest that the full load capacity of 
every vehicle be taken as the weight of the vehicle 


I: answering a question in Parliament, Lt.-Col. J. 


WARNIN A full twelve months’ Manufacturer’s 
¢ Guarantee Certificate, giving the 
chassis and engine number, also date of manufacture, 
is issued for every new ‘“‘ Lancia” car and chassis 
supplied by this Company or its officially appointed 
Distributors and Agents. The British public is warned 
that this Guarantee will not apply to cars or chassis 
purchased through any other source. 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 


Telegrams: ‘ Carlanath, Piccy, London.” 


‘‘ The Best Medium Powered Car in the World” 


Sole Concessionnaires: 


18 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


No CHANGE 
m price of 
FOUR SPEED 
MODEL until 
further notice. 


** The car is magnificent. I have hada 
fair number of cars of various sizes, 
four and six cylinder, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that she is the 
finest engineering proposition I have 
met.”’ 

Testimonial No. 686. 


“LAMBDA” 


Phone: MAYFAIR 7050 
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For earliest deliveries 


place your order with Rootes Ltd., of Bond 
Street. The highest part exchange allowance 
will be made upon your present car. Any 
type of high-grade coachwork can be supplied. 


OFFICIALLY APPOINTED RETAILERS : 


141 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
Phone: Mayfair 2010 (7 lines) Wires: “ Rootesmoti Wesde”’ 
Service Worke: 

Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 
Associated with 


GEORGE HEATH LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


MOTORISTS! 


Do not accept 
War- Surplus 
brake linings 


During the War we made 
hundreds of tons of friction fab- 
rics for many other purposes 
than lining brakes of motor cars. 
Some of this material is at 
present being sold by War-sur- 
plus dealers for motor car brakes 
at very low prices and is unsuit- 
able for the purpose. 

We cannot accept any responsi- 
bility for this material, and urge 
all motorists to buy only from 
reputable ‘‘ Garages’? who can 
guarantee that they use no War- 
surplus material for relining the 
brakes of motor cars. 


“FRICTION LININGS 
The Linings that make motoring SAFE 
Sole Manufacturers : 
FERODO LIMITED, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 
DEPOTS and AGENCIES—London, Birmingham, Leeds, 


Manchester, Bristol, Belfast, Coventry, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Carlisle and Brighton. 


_1 August 
unloaded with passengers or luggage, but with a fyp 
supply of fuel and oil, and that four or five passengers 
according to its carrying capacity, averaging with their 
luggage twelve stone or one hundred and sixty-eight 
Ibs. apiece be allowed for in addition. Thus yg 
arrive at actual speed and mileage, as these two 
factors multiplied by each other would be recorded by 
the speedometer on its hidden tape, the actual weight 
of the empty car, and an arbitrary load. 

Tyre width and tyre pressure also enter into the 
equation. The pneumatic tyre admittedly causes less 
wear to the road surface than the solid rubber tyre, 
and the latter causes less damage than an iron-shod¢ 
wheel rim. What are their respective and propor. 
tionate damaging powers at varying speeds is difficult 
to say, except by practical experiment over the modem 
road. Therefore the Committee who may have to deal 
with this problem can get busy carrying out experi. 
ments in this direction as soon as they are appointed 
or reassembled by the Minister of Transport. This 
may seem a long drawn out affair, but considering that 
the only reason for changing the present road vehicle 
tax is because the private car owner feels that he is 
subsidizing the motor omnibus and motor lorry owners, 
time matters little if justice can be attained in the 
end. In fact, the simplest method to please the car 
owner would be to take fifty per cent. off the present 
41 per horse-power rating and add a corresponding 
amount to the commercial motor omnibus, taxi-cab 
and goods-carrying motor vehicle. All these commer. 
cial and hackney vehicles earn their keep and pay 
dividends on their earnings, and so the tax is passed 
on to the consumer as part of the standing and run. 
ning expenses. With the modern car the accelerating 
power of the engine is tremendous, and it is the initial 
‘* kick off’’ of the tyres at starting that effects 
damage to the road surface. 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition are om occasion ométted. Thep 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 178. 

Two Ports, BORN IN GREAT ELIZA’S REIGN. 
Get foot on first, and you shall mount amain. 
Who this commits, in prison he may land. 
Term of respect on India’s coral strand. 
A rara avis in these evil days. 
Ropes, braces, halliards, slew-lines, sheets, and stays. 
The Crown may claim it, if no owner’s found. 
A tract of desolate and sterile ground. 
Seen when the Sun in all his glory, shines. 
Under my roof your Frenchman often dines. 
Not seldom found in puddings and in pies. 
1l. Vast in extent; of quite unusual size. 
12. A change awaits it,—then it will have wings. 
13. A king thought me the best of feathered things. 

Solution of Acrostic No. 176. 


oto 


1 From parvenir, to arrive. 


2 A river of Hanover. 


eologis M 

G roa N 

S eesa W 

U It Imate 

M_ andari N® 3 Mandarin is from the Sanskrit, through 


the Portuguese. The Chinese equivalent 


M isanthropis T 
is kwan, meaning ‘‘public servant.” 


xercis E 
R espirato R 

Acrostic No. 176.—The winner is Miss D. L. Maguire, Ros 
Cottage, Chiddingfold, Surrey, who has selected as her prit 
‘ Russia in Division,’ by Stephen Graham, published by Mae 
millan and reviewed in our columns on July 18. Forty-niae 
other competitors named this book. 

Atso Correct: Iago, Jeff, Peter, Baldersby, Brevis, Stil 
Waters, Quis, Ceyx, Gay, Dhualt, Brownie, Tyro, C. A. S, 
Mrs. A. Lole, Sisyphus, N. O. Sellam, Carlton, Stucco, Lilian, 
Boskerris, St. Ives, C. J. Warden, Bordyke, Doric, L. M. Mar 
well, Owl, A. M. W. Maxwell, Mrs. J. Butler, Trike, Jorum, 
Madge, John Lennie, Baitho, Carrie, Martha, F. M. Petty, Zoo 
zoo, Rosa H. Boothroyd, Armadale, Céte de Vauxlaurens, A. R. 
N. Cowper-Coles, Zyk, R. S. Jones, D.L., and M. Story. 

(Other results unavoidably held over.) 
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Important Announcement 
CONCERNING THE 20 H.P. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


CHASSIS 


g All2oH.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis ordered on and after July 28th,1925,can 
be fitted with right hand change-speed and brake levers and a 4-speed 
gear-box, without addition to the usual chassis price, viz. £1,100 


Also 


Rolls-Royce Six Brakes can be fitted to all 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce 


Chassis ordered on and after that date at an extra cost of {£85 
(Provided that the Brakes are ordered at the same time as the Chassis) 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London Teleshane : Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 


HOOPER 
MOTOR CARRIAGES 


EARLIEST DELIVERIES OF THE 


NEW PHANTOM ROLLS-ROYCE 
AND OF THE 
NEW 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 
ALL FITTED WITH 


HOOPER COACHWORK 
HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


Metor-Body-Builders and Ceachbuilders to 4.2.8. THE Princess Mant, Viscountess Lascelles. 
443 MAJESTY THE KING, .R.M, THE PRINCESS ROTAL. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. | By Royal Warrant 4.R.H. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA. intment. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 4.R.M. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 
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THE QUART ERLIES 


The Quarterly opens with some personal memories of Lord 
Curzon by Sir lan Malcolm, emphasizing some sides of his char- 
acter quite unsuspected by the general public. The most amus- 
ing of the literary articles is that in which Mr. W. K. Fleming 
tells how Shorthouse put together ‘John Inglesant’ as well as 
wrote it, for the book contains, imbedded in fine nineteenth-cen- 
tury English, a great number of word for word borrowings from 
seventeenth-century authors. Dr, T. H. Weir gives a scholarly 
account of the quatrains attributed to Omar Khayyam, with an 
abundance of translations which bring out the mind of the poet 
extremely well. Sir Frederic Kenyon, in a paper on * The Classics 
in England and America,’ reviews the present position of classical 
teaching in both countries, and suggests that English students 
might take a post-graduate course in American Universities with 
advantage. Mr. Walter Starkie writes on Wagner and his in- 
fluence on modern opera; Mr. Douglas Gordon on ‘ The Fox,’ 
and there is an unsigned article on ‘ Public School Stories ’ 
which does not spare criticism of some of our youngest classics. 
Russia, the Navy, Medicine, and the Land are the subjects of the 
remaining articles. 

The Edinburgh opens with a paper by Sir F. Lugard on ‘ Edu- 
cation in Tropical Africa,’ describing what has been done for 
it there and what has to be done. Sir F. Kenyon uses some 
recently discovered papyri to elucidate the position of ‘ The Jews 
in Roman Egypt,’ finishing with the suggestion that one of the 
discoveries may be an autograph letter of the great St. Athana- 
sius. Mr, A. G, B, West prattles nicely about ‘ The Liberties 
of the Tower.’ Professor Weekley writes on ‘ English Place- 
Names ’ amusingly and instructively, with a plea for the preser- 
vation of local pronunciations. Mr. Worster has a good subject, 
* Eskimo Folk-Lore and Myth,’ which he treats rather aridly. 
Mr. Hannay pays due tribute to the work of Lord Spencer for 
the Navy, Mr. George Sampson in ‘ Macaulay and Milton’ is 
eminently just to both, and gives a good account of the recent 
studies in Miltonic literature. Mr. Collison-Morley writes on 
* Seventeenth-Century Englishmen in Italy’ from Coryat to 
Evelyn and Ray. The Editor deals with ‘ National Finance.’ 

The Scottish Historical Review has as its main article an 
important paper by Prof. D. B. Smith on ‘ Roman Law and 
Political Theory.’ Mr. A, Francis Steuart writes on the history 
of ‘ The Old Protestant Burial-ground in Rome, and Sir Jas. 
Balfour Paul on ‘ The Kingdom of Fife.’ 

Science Progress has for its paper on Popular Science Mr. W. 
H. Dawson on ‘ Education in Ancient Egypt,’ of which we are 
beginning to learn something. Another paper of general interest 
and value is that on ‘Soil Insects’ by Prof. Cameron. Mr. 
G. E, Fussell reviews ‘One Hundred Years of Agricultural 
Science,’ and the ‘ Notes’ of the Editor on current affairs and on 
Sir William Osler are important. 

The Slavonic Review opens with the first part of a paper by 
the famous Berdiayev on ‘ The End of the Renaissance,’ which 
has exhausted its influence on Europe. Mr, Williams writes on 
‘ Peter Struve,’ Mr. Lavrin on ‘ Tolstoy and Nietzsche,’ and Me. 
Kann on ‘ Leonid Andreyev.” An important study by Prof. Paul 
Haensel on ‘ Taxation in Soviet Russia’ is begun in this number. 
There are translations from Mickiewicz, Kudirka, Voloshin, and 
Pushkin, and the economic survey, reviews and bibliography are 
most valuable. 

The Criterion reprints some fragmentary ‘ Notes on Language 
and Style’ by the late Mr. Hulme, disconnected, as personal. 
notes are, but thought-provoking. Mr. Richards discusses ‘A 
Background for Contemporary Poetry,’ and Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence a characteristic story, ‘ The Woman Who Rode Away.’ 
Mr. Jacobsthal’s paper on ‘ Views and Valuations of Ancient Art 
since Winckelman ’ is a useful and thoughtful summary, mainly 
of German writing. The review of Foreign Periodicals is a 
feature which should be much appreciated. 
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Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard gg 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2.15 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


By Eden Phillpotts. 
625ru PERFORMANCE, TO-NIGHT, AUG. 1. 


EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Cowaed. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD. 


EDNA BEST. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tale 


for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr, 
ARTHUR STOCKWELI., Publisher, 29 Lon Hil, 
Lendon. No reading fees. Typewriting not essen Eetab. 


lished 1898. 


DITRESS, experienced and capable, required for high-class 

illustrated monthly appearing in about two to three 

months’ time. Write, rating: qualifications, to Box 
T. B. Browne’s Advertising O Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


YPEWRITING and 1s. 
words. Carbon copy, 3d Ae ies 
accurate work. Miss NANCY MoFARLANE (E), Pal- 


meira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


ee For Sale 


OR SALE, 2-SEATER SWIFT, 7/9 h.p. ; splendid condition, 
Recently overhauled. Tax paid’ till end of year. £45. Bar. 
gain. Write for appointment. Box G. 472, the Saturpar 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W. cs. 


REAT BARGAIN. A Standard Rolls Royce. Saloon, 1911 
In perfect condition. Luxuriously fitted. Interior drive and 
electric lighting. A real sacrifice. £400 for quick sale. 


P., 473, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
C.2. 


PRATTS 


ANGLO.AMERICAN LTD. Queen Anne's London, S.W.1. 


CHLORODYNE 


The — Famil — Acts like a charm in 
with 0 

DIARRHGA, COLI 
«pe COLLIS, BROWNE. AND OTHER 
The Best Remedy known for BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 
COUGHS, COLDS A _ True Palliative in 
Influenza, Asthma, Bronchitis TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, 


Of all Chemists, & 3/- 


| THERE Is NO sUBSTITUT 
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Kinemas Shipping 
| STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY ©) BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
. Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) Passenger and Freight: Services. 
GRAND HOLIDAY WEEK PROGRAMME: 
ITERRANEAN, YPT, 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (August 3, 4 and 5.) INDIA, GULF, 
ee MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leouenhali Street, Lonuon, B.C. 8 
starring 3 a ° 
Further Episode of THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR, etc. 
Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (August 6, 7 and 8.) PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 
ST “FRIVOLOUS SAL" 
starring EUGENE O'BRIEN and MAE BUSCH. 
‘“'THIS HOUSE OF VANITY ” i i i 
starring ANNA Q. NILSSON and WYNDHAM STANDING. Capital = usually required by e 
‘Esop’s Fable—* The Farmer and his Cat,” ete. firm on the death of a partner. 
, tn Managing Director; SIR OSWALD STOLL. Life Assurance is the ideal 
way of providing the necessary 
amount. 
Miscellaneous 
three 
2 i, ASKETS FOR BAZAARS. Direct from factory, specially THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
ictoria reduced prices, natural and many beautiful colours, which 
sell readily at substantial profits; carriage paid. Catalogue 142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
er 1,000 pet free. W. FURSE, 3 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 
All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 
11, Pal- 
—— stantly occurring ; highly successful recommen methods. 
Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. Nursing Saiiins 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hu 
ARROLD, BEDFORD. Home established 30 years. Suit- 
sndition — oe able mental and nervous cases received for intensive 
: P hotherapy. Four such cases only received. Large 
5. Bar. ALE, Fine Pedal Reed ORGAN, three Manuals, seventy h nd PY . 
ouse and grounds. Tennis, croquet, archery, bowls, motoring, 
Speaking W's etc. Please apply to Dr. SOMERVILLE, at above address. 
mee LD-ESTABLISHED, well-appointed PRIVATE HOME. 
a, 1911. Mild Mental, Nerve Invalid, Senile (few). Permanent er 
otherwise. Kind skilled attention. Mighest references. 
Gard EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct | Beautiful Cotswold air. Motor. From 4 guineas. Hill House, 
from the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State | Tetbury, Glos. 
shade desired. NEWALL. 138 Stornoway. Scotland. 
THRELFALL’S BREWERY 


Residence 


INISTER’S HOUSE, lovely district, six rooms, kitchen, 
etc., TO LET, Furnished; 3} guineas weekly, September. 
MANSE, Harting, Petersfield (Southdown ’buses). 


LEVEDON, the Glory of SOMERSET. MARINE HOTEL. 
Finest position, over sea. Lovely surroundings. Excellent 
fare Most reasonable inclusive terms. 


S.Wu. 


= 


4 Yachting 


AUGUST ISSUE 
NOW ON SALE 


PRICE 2/- 


INCREASE INCOME BY WRITING 


£12, £27, £45 a month are ordinary examples of earnings by 
Pupils of the L. C. A. Home Study Courses in Free-lance Jour- 


NTS. lism, General Authorship, writing of Articles, Stories, ete. 
URALGI hy not learn to write the things Editors want and turn your 
GOUT PAre time to profit? 


Write for FREE BOOKLET ond FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
STITUT onvon COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP, 37 Albemarle St., (B.A.) W.1 


Tue Tuirty-EIGHTH ANNUAL MeetinG of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Company, Limited, was held on July 29, at Cannon 
Street Hotel. 

Mr. Thomas Barker presided in place of Major C. M. Threlfall 
(chairman of the company), who was unable to be present owing 
to indisposition. In the course of his speech, which was read 
by the Secretary, Major Threlfall alluded to the loss the company 
had sustained during the year by the death of Mr. W. G. West. 
the managing director, and announced that Mr. W. B. Feeny had 
consented to succeed him. He thought that the shareholders 
would agree that the results for the year were highly satisfactory, 
in view of the present state of trade. 

The Board believed that the policy of giving the public a 
beverage manufactured from the highest quality materials was 
one of the chief reasons for the company’s sound financial posi- 
tion. This was borne out by the enormous increase in the sales 
of bottled bitter beer, well known in Lancashire as “‘ Blue Label.”’ 
It was a gratifying feature that the company’s beers were now 
heing sunnvlied ro some of the best restaurants and hotels in Liver- 
pool and Manchester, which were in no way connected with the 
company. They endeavoured to make their licensed premises as 
comfortable and congenial as possible, and, with that object in 
view, they were constantly effecting improvements to meet present- 
day requirements. It was the Board’s fervent hope that they 
might now look forward to a period free from any imposition of 
new taxation. The gross profit for the year was £417,183, and 
the net trading profit £365,474. = After deducting interest on 
Debenture stock, interest on deposits, directors’ fees, compensa- 
tion levy, and adding transfer fees, bank interest, and interest 
on War Loan, there was a net profit of £301,816 for the year 
which, together with the carry-forward from last year, made a 
total of £565,130 to be dealt with. 

The report and accounts, including final dividends making 6 
per cent. on the Preference and 20 per cent. on the Ordinary 


shares for the year, less tax, were unanimously adopted. 
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